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In Our Next Issue... 


THE JourNAL oF Home 
Economics is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association 62U 
Mills Building, Washington 6 
a 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home _ Economics 
Association pay $3 national 


dues in addition to state dues 


and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the mew address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-class matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washingtun. D C 


WHO FAILED THE PARENTS? 


If parents are to blame for juvenile delinquency, who is to 
blame for parents’ doing such a poor job? What can home 
economists do about conditions? 


Mrs. KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR has found in co- 
operative play centers, run by the mothers with some 
guidance from professional nursery school workers, an 
answer to the problem and will tell about those in Seattle. 
Rutu Bonpde will report on the sweeping changes in the 
home economics curriculum at Macalester College, made 
to prepare students in the first two years of college for their 
role as homemakers, and particularly the changes in the 
home management course and in use of the home manage- 
ment house. 

RutH SCHOOLER will tell how home economics courses 
were revamped in Gary, Indiana, after a survey whic! 
revealed the problems facing Gary families. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION IN THE GRADES 


Four articles will describe successful nutrition programs: 
in Vanderburgh County (Indiana) schools by VrirGrNia 
BUTLER; in a first grade in North Carolina by Evunici 
OvuTLAW, VIVA PLAYFOOT, and ORREA PYE; with a third 
grade group in Terre Haute by Mary ALiIce BAnks; 
and in the third and fourth grades in Trumansburg, New 
York, by MARGARET ELLIoTT. 


VENTING OF PRESSURE COOKERS: A WARNING 


Dr. MARION PFUND will point out bad results which might 
come from unthinking acceptance of recommendations 
made by Dr. WILLIAM B. EsseLeN, JR., in his article in 
the March JOURNAL. 


TOMORROW’S HOME 


Mary L. MATTHEWS, in co-operation with the Purdue 
Research Foundation, will present some materials on 
housing. 


36th Annual Meeting, American Home Economics Association 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, June 20 to 23, 1944 
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A New Book of Unusual Interest 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
IN WARTIME 


Edited by 
KENNETH DAMERON 
The College of Commerce, The Ohio State University 


672 pages, 53 x 83 + $3.75 


N THIS new book of timely significance 25 experts from the fields of mar- 
keting, economics, home economics, and education present a complete, 
unified treatment of the problems confronting consumers in wartime. It 
discusses the role of the consumer in winning the war and emphasizes the 


practical aspects of houschold management essential to the war effort. 


Although the book is directed toward the wartime problems of consumers, 
it is at the same time a book of fundamentals, dealing with basic principles 
of permanent value that properly belong with the literature of consumer edu- 


cation. 


The scope is inclusive, ranging from the narrowly personal problems of 
the individual consumer to the broad national problem of the consumer ina 
wartime cconomy. The treatment is thorough, detailed, and specifically 
helpful to the individual, cither as a consumer or as a leader and teacher of 
consumer groups. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 1 
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FROM THE PET 


res 


AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS FOR 


THESE sugar-saving, cream-saving 
recipes for making fine textured, fine 
flavored ice creams and sherbets will 
be useful in classes studying the 
preparation of frozen desserts. 
Some of the desserts, using 
whipped Pet Milk in place of ex- 
pensive prewar whipping cream, are 
to be made in an automatic refrig- 
erator. Others, using Pet Milk in 
place of cream and milk, are to be 
made in a hand-turned freezer. 
These frozen desserts and sauces are 


MILK EXPERIMENTAL KITCHENS 


ive the approval of 


ICE CREAM 
\ ANILLA cream freezer 


g 
To be frozen in an tc i Milk 


DISTRIBUTION TO STUDENTS 


more wholesome because they con- 
tain an extra amount of rich whole 
milk as well as extra vitamin D. They 
cost less because Irradiated Pet Milk 
costs less generally than ordinary 
milk and costs much less than cream. 


Because Pet Milk contains 7.9% 
butterfat— 25.9% total solids—it is 
possible, by its use, to put extra 
whole milk solids into many appe- 
tizing dishes. Because all Pet Milk 
is irradiated, it adds extra vitamin D 
to all food in which it is used. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-e Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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MICHIGAN STATE | 
COLLEGE | 


DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Graduate Session 
June 19 to July 28 


TEXTILE INSTITUTE: June 26 to 
July 14. Lectures, demonstrations, field 
trips. Enrollment limited to fifty. | 


FOODS AND NUTRITION: Preserva- 
tion; Nutritional Status; Seminar. 


HOME MANAGEMENT: Family Guid- 
ance; Work Simplification. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Advanced 
courses. 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION: 
Management; Marketing; Seminar. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: | 
Work Shop; Field Work in Adult Edu- | 
cation. 


PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH in all | 
fields June 19 to September 1. | 


For complete list of courses see catalog 


Director of Summer Session 
East Lansinc MICHIGAN | 


management hous> 


HOME 
at Wisconsin 
SEMESTER—15\%4 WEEKS 
1944 SUMMER MAY 16 
SESSION—8 WEEKS 
JUNE 214-AUGUST 18 
“Enjoy Madison's tall elms, blue waters, sports, 
the University's little theater, special institutes, 
workshops and laboratory schools." 
VARIED PROGRAM for 
Undergraduates and graduates in 
e RELATED ART 
¢ FOOD & NUTRITION 
e CLOTHING & TEXTILES 
e HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
e CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
¢ HOME MANAGEMENT 
e INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


For further information write Director of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions - 1944 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in food 
preservation, child nutrition, family manage- 
ment in wartime, child care centers, clothing 
conservation, curriculum workshop in family life, 
consumer problems, wartime cookery, cafeteria 
problems, education for marriage and family 
living, and numerous other topics. 


Inter-Session June 5 to June 23 
Main Session June 26 to August 4 
Post-Session August 7 to August 25 


Excellent recreational opportunities; pleasant 
living accommodations; moderate expense. 
Write for announcement to: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


The Home Economics staff will conduct 
summer courses in Applied Art *% Child 
Development *% Foods and Nutrition % Home 
Economics Education % Home Management 
Household Equipment Institution Man- 
agement *% Textiles and Clothing. 


Full offering of courses at both 
Undergraduate and Graduate level. 
For Summer Quarter Bulletin, 
address Registrar. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


June 13—July 19 July 20—August 26 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal —it helps.) 
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To Members of the American Home Economics Association! 


The Pay-before-you-go Plan is urged for 1944-45 in order to achieve: 


Satisfaction for the individual member. 

Lighter load for the state treasurer. 

Economy for all concerned. 

Cooperation with the war effort by more efficient use of manpower and paper 
in producing and distributing the JouRNAL OF Home Economics. 


These goals can be reached if you pay dues for 1944-45 now direct to the Washington 
office. The Washington office will send your state dues to your state treasurer. 


The success of the plan rests entirely upon early payment. It’s up to YOU! 
I y up y pay p 


$4.00 covers state and national active membership dues in most states. 


Exceptions: $5.00 in California (Bay Section $4.50), Massachusetts, New Jersey; 
$4.50 in New York, Puerto Rico; $3.50 in Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 


Pay only the correct amount for the state with which yeu wish to affiliate. Disregard 
this page if you have already paid your state treasurer for 1944-45. 


Junior membership is $2.00 less than active, but junior members do not receive the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics; no one may be a junior member for more than three years. 
By special ruling, this three-year period is extended for the duration for members in the 
armed forces or in foreign service. 


By recent action of the Executive Board, the Association will not hold itself responsible 
for sending back numbers to those who pay after Journals are printed. Payment now 
will bring you all issues as they are published—September 1944 through June 1945, 


Please detach and mail to American Hong Economics Assn., 620 Mills Bldg... .. W Washington 6 £. 
& 


___ 
Ay 
Name «3 
| 
Address ef; 
postal zone) 
Position 
(As teacher of clothing, extensi cialist in foods, homemaker, etc.) (Include school, insti att n, Or organization) 
Note: If you have recently cHa@ged name or address, please give former status, g&rell as new. 
I enclose $ for August, 1944-45. (© active membership (© junior membership 
in the Home Economics Association and the American Home Economics Association. 
l (State) 
Professional Interests (Check one) Subject-Matler Interests (Check one) 
___Colleges & Universities —_Family Relations 
| y & Secondary Schools and Child Development 
| ___Extension Service —_FamilyjEconomics 
| ___Home Economics in Business —_—Housing 
__-Home Economics in Institutions ——Food and Nutrition 
___Homemaker _—Textiles & Clothing 
___ Research Related Art 
| ___ Social Welfare & Public Health ___Two or more subjects 
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‘Here is a that deals in 
ideas — ideas which may or may _ 
not be used in tomorrow’s class- 
rooms. Here men with practical _ 
ideas were given the opportunity _ 
to plan classroom equipment 
without being tied down by tra- 
_dition or convention. The result 
of this experiment we know you _ 
will find interesting; particularly 
so to School Administrators, 
Architects and Teachers who are 
planning tomorrow’s classrooms. 
Essentially, here is a presenta- 
tion that forgets the past, deals 
with tomorrow’s problems, and 
-dares to suggest new and revolu- 
tionary ideas for your considera- 


* NOW ON THE PRESS 
* WRITE FOR YOUR | 


FREE— 

A 24-PAGE 
BROCHURE 
OF IDEAS FOR 


* ART ROOMS 
SCHOOL SHOPS 
TEACHING UNITS 
% HOMEMAKING ROOMS 
*% SPECIAL ROOMS 


| LABORATORIES 


tion. Write today for your copy. COPY TODAY 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Of Special Interest to 
Home Economics Teachers... . 


MEAT SAVING RECIPES 


By NATALIE K. FITCH 
and MARY AGNES DAVIS 


This 35-page booklet presents: 

*Tested recipes, using easily available 
ingredients of /ow point or no point 
value. 

*Explicit, easily followed directions. 

* General instructions of special value 
to the beginner. 

*Two pages of recipes for important 
sauces. 

Order copies for your class now, so 
your students can learn to cook by 
these recipes and use them in their 
homes. 
Price: 25 cents each 
20% discount on orders of 10 or more. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
525 West 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session 
July 3 to August 12 


Home Economics aNp Home Economics 
EpUcATION 
Projects in Home Furnishings. July 3 to Aug- 
ust 12. 


Family and Community Problems in 
July 3 to August 12. 


Preparation of Teachers of Home Economics 
for Secondary Schools. July 3 to August 12. 


Workshop in Home Economics Education. 
July 3 to July 21. 


Home Economics Workshop in the Teaching of 
Food and Nutrition, and of Clothing and 
Textiles in Wartime. July 3 to July 21. 
For announcement 
address the Director of the Summer Session 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Mildred Graves Ryan’s New Book 


Junior fashions 


a beginning book on clothing that interprets the problems of the junior-high- 
school girl from her standpoint. The material in this text is based on problems 
actually experienced by the junior-high-school student. The buok covers clearly 
the use of correct equipment, stitches, seams and other construction details, while 
instilling in the student a sense of style, practicality, and good taste in clothes. 
Junior Fashions is written in the informal, engaging style characteristic of all Mrs. 
Ryan’s books. It contains a wealth of common sense advice, study helps, and 


explanatory illustrative material—photographs, drawings, charts, etc. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Stieet New York 1, N. Y. 


Just Published... 
The Girl’s Daily Life 


by Van Duzer and others: An entirely new general home economics 


text based on the authors’ earlier successful book EVERYDAY 
LIVING FOR GIRLS. It will help the high school girl to adjust 
herself to daily life in and out of school. An excellent text for the 
personal regimen course or the composite or spiral home economics 


program. 


$2.12 


less school discount 


Write for descriptive circular J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


or examination copy 
Chicago Philadelphia New York 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 7 
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Washington News 


@ Ruth O’Brien, chief, textiles & clothing sec- 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition & 
Home Economics, longtime AHEA member, is 
consumer member of WPB Nelson’s new ad- 
visory committee for civilian policies. Its 
duty: to see that industry’s readjustment plans 
are in the public interest. Rest of committee: 
Eric Johnson, Chamber of Commerce; William 
Green & Phillip Murray, labor; Eugene Meyer, 
newspaper publisher; G. S. Rentschler, banker. 
Significance of this & other recent WPB moves: 
more concern for civilian needs. 


@ Among speakers slated for AHEA’s Chi- 
cago meeting June 20-23: Dr. Theodore 
Schultz (of margarine fame), Elin Anderson 
(rural group health programs), Dr. Coleman 
Griffith (psychologist), Mrs. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall & Dr. Robert Foster (child care & 
training). 


@ Hearings on extension of Emergency Price 
Control Act, under which OPA operates, now 
in House banking & currency committee (chair- 
man, Brent Spence, Ky.). 

Foes of OPA want to amend law so that 
cases could be heard in any of 93 federal district 
courts instead of solely in emergency court of 
appeals. Charge is: court is_ inaccessible. 
OPA Chief Bowles points out that as protest 
proceedings are almost entirely in writing, no 
hardship results; besides, emergency court 
travels extensively. If each OPA order could 
be appealed in each of 93 courts, conflicting 
decisions would surely result, OPA’s time 
would be filled fighting litigation instead of 
inflation. Other results would be business 
confused, distribution disorganized, enforce- 
ment of OPA orders hamstrung, black mar- 
keteering rampant. 


@ Twochanges proposed for AHEA’s By-laws 
are herein publicized to meet requirements that 
members must have a month’s advance notice 


of proposed alterations. Changes can be mace 
only by two-thirds vote of members present at 
the annual business meeting, which this time 
is scheduled for Chicago, June 22. 

Purpose of the first change is to make it 
possible for qualified Negro home economists 
to become AHEA members in states where 
home economics associations have not yet 
worked out a p.an for their membership. 

Purpose of the second change is to drop the 
money penalty for letting membership lapse 
and failing to resign in writing while in good 
standing in the AHEA. 


@ As required, we print here the By-laws as 
originally stated: 
Article 1: 


... (5) Collection of dues éhall be a joint responsi 
bility of the executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association and the state associations. A 
person who is otherwise qualified but lives where there 
is no affiliated state home economics association may 
become a member-at-large by paying $3 for active or $1 
for junior membership direct to the Association office 

(6) Former members applying for reinstatement 
shall be required to meet membership requirements in 
effect at the time of reinstatement. In case of reinstate 
ment of a member dropped for nonpayment of dues, a 
penalty shall be charged equal to the amount of one 
year’s dues as junior member. This penalty shall be 
paid to the A. H. E. A. in addition to the dues for the 
current year. The penalty shall not apply to those who 
have resigned in writing while members in good 
standing. 


@ The revised version would read: 


... (5) Collection of dues shall be a joint responsi 
bility of the executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association and the state associations. \ 
person who is professionally qualified but who lives 
where there is no affiliated state home economics asso 
ciation or where the affiliated state association does nol 
provide for his or her membership may become a member 
at-large by paying $3 for active dues or $1 for junior 
dues directly to the Association office. 

(6) Former members applying for reinstatement 
shall be required to meet membership requirements in 
effect at the time of reinstatement. 
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Democracy in Family Life 


MARY S. LYLE 


Dr. Lyle is professor of home economics education at Iowa 
State College, where she teaches the course in methods of 
teaching homemaking for adults, required of undergraduates 
preparing to teach vocational homemaking. She aiso teaches 
a demonstration class in adult education. She has had wide 
experience in high schools, a junior college, and universities, 
and has been state supervisor of home economics in Wyoming. 


EMOCRACY begins at home.... 
The family is probably the first group in which 
to begin to practice the ways of democracy.” 
How often one hears such comments made by 
educators, philosophers, sociologists, and an- 
thropologists. 


Symptoms of Democracy 


But is democracy really to be found in the 
homes of the Halls, the Andersons, the Rey- 
nolds, and the Ferattis in our communities? 

Is it democratic to live in a physically 
comfortable but uninteresting house on a 
quiet street or road and carry on the business 
of eating, sleeping, wearing clothes, keeping 
clean, earning money, while mingling as little 
as possible with one’s fellow man? If earning 
enough to supply physical needs and a grade 
school education for the children takes all the 
time and energy of family members, so that 
no one reads or belongs to any outside group— 
civic, or educational, or social—is this demo- 
cratic living? 

“T never read; I don’t have time....” “I 
haven’t been away from home even to ride 
around our section of land in five years... .” 
“T don’t know any of the neighbors. They are 
new, and I don’t pay any attention to them 


..” “T can’t afford to belong to the Farm 
Bureau or a neighborhood club. We do go to 
church, but that is the only organization any 
of us belong to....” “I hear the newscasts 
each day, but I don’t pay much attention to 
them; I don’t know where the places are they 
talk about. So long as they stay away from 
the USA with their wars, I say let them fight 
it out. I’ve no boys to go to war....” Are 
these the symptoms of democracy at home? 


Might a Teacher Do Something? 


How does one recognize “democracy at 
work” in the lives of people? Might a home 
economics teacher do something to help 
families realize democracy as a living, dynamic 
experience of everyday living? What could an 
adult education program do to encourage 
growth of democracy in the homes of a com- 
munity? 

A study of the family and community life 
and of the adult education program of the 
school in a rural community in central Iowa 
was carried on from 1940 to 1942 to discover to 
what extent the families were living under con- 
ditions favorable to the development of 
democracy and to propose for the school’s 
adult education program such changes as would 
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tend to promote growth in true democratic 
living. 


Yardstick Needed 


Much recent educational literature declares 
that it is the function of education at all 
levels and in every area of living to promote 
democracy. But what one would promote, 
one must first recognize. Therefore, the 
teacher needs some yardstick for measuring the 
heights and the depths of democratic living. 

Six criteria used in the study are here pro- 
posed as providing that yardstick. They are 
based on the belief that the individual has 
special worth and that the development and 
preservation of unique personalities is of first 
importance in a democratic society in which 
there is respect for individuality, sharing in 
policy-making as well as in efforts to achieve 
jointly determined ends, and confidence in 
intelligence as the best means of resolving 
conflicts and of meeting situations successfully. 
From living in such relationship with one’s 
fellowmen, individuality emerges. 

As space does not permit presenting the 
arguments used to support each of the criteria, 
only the statements and some of the specific 
evidences which were looked for, among the 120 
families chosen for detailed study, are here 
included. 


Criteria for Measuring Democracy 


The physical environment promotes healthful 
living and stimulates intellectual growth. 

(1) No more persons live in the household 
than there are rooms in the house. 

(2) Reasonable interior cleanliness is main- 
tained. 

(3) Aesthetic surroundings encourage intel- 
lectual growth. 

(4) Some provision for suitable refrigeration 
is made. 

(5) A safe water supply is in the home. 

(6) The exterior is in repair and well kept. 

(7) Children have a clean place in which to 
play. 

(8) Books, newspapers, and magazines supply 

some possibility of intellectual stimulation. 
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(9) The radio is working and is listened to for 
purposes other than entertainment. 


The pattern of family living stimulates members 
to meet new situations and problems with 
foresight and intelligence. 

That is, each family member habitually 
formulates his own plans in relation to those of 
others in the group; he takes responsibility for 
working out situations in his own way; he 
chooses both the ends and means for his 
problem-solving, with increasingly intelligent 
discrimination. 

(1) New procedures in housekeeping, farming, 
or business are not rejected because un- 
familiar nor accepted just because they are 
new but are willingly and critically exam- 
ined and then accepted if they promise to 
accomplish more effectively what the 
family desires. 

(2) New and better equipment is secured if it 
is within the income and can be effectively 
used. 

(3) The adults take a critical part in farm or 
educational programs, such as agricultural 
extension study groups or adult classes. 

(4) Books, bulletins, magazines, newspapers, 
adult classes, or study groups provide 
access to sources of information on which 
to base intelligent action. 

(5) Family members voluntarily interchange 
responsibilities in keeping with their 
abilities so that each may have breadth 
of experience. 

(6) Family members encourage each other to 
learn and to carry responsibility. 


Family members voluntarily share according to 
their abilities in making plans and in working 
to achieve goals co-operatively chosen. 
Sharing in the common tasks in family life 

prepares individuals for sharing in achieving 

the common goals in the larger society outside 
the home. 

(1) Family members participate willingly in 

home tasks which they can perform. 

(2) Family members share in planning the 

home duties they perform. 

(3) All family members enjoy the use of the 
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Democracy in Family Life 


family earnings according to needs jointly 
determined. 

(4) Recreational activities are often shared by 
all the family. 

(5) Children willingly accept increasing re- 
sponsibility for their own behavior. 

(6) Parents and children plan together family 
projects and goals. 


Family members respect the opinions and per- 

sonalities of each other. 

(1) Parents respect the individuality of their 
children. 

(2) Parents have activities which are separate 
from those of the children and which are 
recognized as important. 

(3) Every family member can have some 
privacy. 

(4) Courtesy prevails. 

(5) Each member asks advice of others and 
seriously considers suggestions given. 

(6) Disagreements are resolved by discussion, 
with the minimum of autocratic psycho- 
logical or physical persuasion. 


All members of the family are encouraged to 

develop their talents. 

Any society that depends on the “intelli- 
gence of the common man” must set a premium 
upon developing the talents of every in- 
dividual. 

(1) Each family member is encouraged to take 
responsibility for the home activities he is 
able to do well. 

(2) Opportunity is provided for such special 
training as is consistent with the welfare 
of the family as a whole. 

(3) Children are encouraged to take advantage 
of the best education the community can 
supply. 

(4) Parents have hobbies through which 
family living is enriched. 

(5) Parents attend meetings and adult classes, 
hold offices, and contribute what they can 
to the group welfare. 


Family members show concern for the welfare 
of others in the community, in the state, and 
in the world-at-large and participate in activities 
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of the immediate and extended community 

which will improve the general welfare. 

Sharing knows no boundaries but results 
in continual expanding of interests and ever- 
widening participation in human pursuits. 
(1) Family members are concerned about the 

welfare of families living about them. 

(2) Family members take part in community 
affairs: celebrations of anniversaries, drives 
for community improvement, war stamp 
and bond drives. 

(3) Adult members take part in adult classes, 
civic clubs, welfare organizations, or farm 
programs that are concerned with im- 
proving community life. 

(4) Adult members attend forums on national 
and international problems. 

(5) Members listen to and discuss radio pro- 
grams concerning such things as legislation 
to prevent inflation, war moves, and 
political issues. 

(6) Adults vote in local and national elections 
after giving intelligent consideration to the 
issues involved. 

The evidence for each criterion was sought 
by interviews with 120 farm and town women, 
by observation in community activities and in 
homes, by analyses of newspapers and certain 
school records, and also by a problem check 
list and a questionnaire concerning the re- 
lationship of high school students with their 
parents, both of which were filled in by all the 
high school boys and girls. 

The Findings 

These women and their families were typical 
of those in the county insofar as age of the 
homemaker, size of the family, education of the 
homemaker and of her husband, and home 
ownership were concerned. In the group 
studied, the homemaker tended to have a little 
more than eight years of schooling and to have 
more education than her husband. About 
one-fifth had completed high school and one- 


tenth had education beyond that. The aver- * 


age farm family had 3.7 members; the average 
town family, 3.1 members. Almost two-thirds 
of the group owned their homes. 
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Where Find Gracious Living? 


Although seven out of eight homes had a 
physical environment which was conducive to 
healthful living and three out of four provided 
some resources for intellectual growth in the 
form of books, magazines, newspapers, radios, 
and space enough to enjoy these with some 
privacy, it seemed doubtful that these re- 
sources were actually used to stimulate such 
growth. 

Aesthetic surroundings suggestive of gra- 
cious living, which might favorably influence 
personality and stimulate intellectual activity, 
were found in only a small proportion (13.3 
per cent) of the homes visited. Most were un- 
interesting or ordinary (36.7 per cent). Many 
(28.3 per cent) were ornate, and a small group 
(12.5 per cent) were bleak or barren. 

In less than half of the homes was there 
dynamic or even moderately dynamic stimu- 
lation to meet new situations with intelligence 
and foresight, as shown by the reported use of 
new procedures, equipment, and service. The 
new equipment found in many homes appeared 
to be utilized poorly. Only one-fifth of the 
men and women at the head of these homes 
were taking part in the adult education pro- 
gram of the school and the Farm Bureau. 

In most of the homes all family members 
shared to a large extent the responsibilities of 
home, of farm, and of earning in order that they 
might achieve a desired measure of economic 
security. There may be some doubt, however, 
that they used their abilities in the way best 
for their own welfare or that of others. In 
about half of the families there was little shar- 
ing in choice of the goals of family living. 

Many families showed respect for the opin- 
ions of each family member but little recogni- 
tion of the value of cultivating uniqueness in 
personality, little encouragement for children 
or parents to develop special talents. 

Concern either for the welfare of the im- 
mediate or the extended community—the 
world-at-large—was limited to a relatively 
small number of families. For the most part 
they were not opposed to community improve- 
ment; they simply were unconcerned about it. 
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Needs Revealed, Ways to Meet Them 


These findings lead to the conclusion that 
there were in this community fourteen needs, 
the satisfying of which might well become the 
major goals of an adult education program: 

(1) To increase the desire of homemakers to 
seek out and intelligently try changes 
promising improvement in family life. 

(2) Tn increase the desire to use more and 
more effectively available sources of in- 
formation both to improve living prac- 
tices and to increase understanding of the 
wo..d. 

(3) To increase the desire to keep on learning. 

(4) To develop recognition of the importance 
of cultivating unique qualities of person- 
ality in adults and children. 

(5) To utilize the abilities of children and 
adults so as to develop them to the 
optimum. 

(6) To discover and develop special talents 
that might bring personal and family 
enjoyment. 

(7) To increase the co-operation of all family 
members in money management. 

(8) To increase co-operative family planning. 

(9) To increase the variety and frequency of 
shared family recreation. 

(10) To get adults to carry on activities of their 
own as expressions of their unique per- 
sonalities. 

(11) To make many houses more healthful 
places in which to live. 

(12) To improve the aesthetic quality of home 
interiors. 

(13) To interest families in taking an active 
part in community improvement. 

(14) To awaken families to intelligent concern 
for the welfare of those outside their own 
families and community. 


Adult Education Program 


The adult education program made available 
by the school in this community offered classes 
and forums that might encourage democracy 
in home and family life. The administration 
appeared to be democratic, since the policies 
and plans were made by a council composed 
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Democracy in Family Life 


of representatives of the people with the guid- 
ance of those who had participated in the pro- 
gram in the preceding year. Six of the eight 
classes were led by people in the community 
who volunteered their services. The cost was 
borne in part by those who attended the classes 
and forums, in part by public funds. 

The investigator’s study of the forums and 
the homemaking and crafts classes seemed to 
show that the major contributions the adult 
education program had made toward en- 
couraging democracy in family life were prob- 
ably these: to encourage a small group of adults 
to develop still more their personal talents and 
abilities, to stimulate some of the heads of 
families to examine facts critically and to arrive 
at decisions intelligently, to stimulate a few 
men and women to greater concern for the 
welfare of those outside their families. 

The modifications proposed for the adminis- 
tration and curriculum of the adult education 
program were as follows: 

(1) Make certain that persons elected to the 
councils represent the whole community. 

(2) Give greater emphasis to education 
planned to encourage democracy in the 
home and the community. 

(3) Increase lay leadership and lay contribu- 
tions in part through training persons of 
ability but no experience in group leader- 
ship. 

(4) Spread the services of the program by 
offering some courses in co-operation with 
other agencies and by locating some study 
groups in rural school centers. 

(5) Plan the curriculum on a long-time basis, 
with a lapse of three to five years before 
repeating courses, as offerings in any one 
year are limited in a small community. 

(6) Formulate objectives for improvement in 
family life through the adults and the 
leaders thinking together and use these 
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objectives in selecting courses and teach- 
ing methods. 

(7) Offer as the first step courses dealing with 
subjects which the homemakers recognize 
as problems. 

(8) Use at all times teaching methods which 
encourage the co-operation of the adults 
and open up new areas of interest. 


What Would You Find? 


How many teachers would find similar con- 
ditions and problems in their communities? 
There is an interesting challenge to the home- 
making teacher in conditions such as these, for 
although some evidences of democracy in 
everyday living are at hand, certainly much 
might be done to enlarge and expand the 
qualities of living desirable if true democracy 
in family living is to be achieved. 
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Our AHEA Family 


Total membership in the AHEA on April 8 was 12,842—92% of it (11,148) 
active, whereas last year on April 8 only 74% of the 12,899 were active. 
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Teen Town 


ALICE SOWERS 


Dr. Sowers is professor of family life education and director 
of the family life institute at the University of Oklahoma. 
She was at one time specialist in parent education with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, serving under a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Fund of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


were talking about youth 


problems and juvenile delinquency. 

“Tt all goes back to the home; parents are 
falling down on the job.” 

“The school is not giving them enough home- 
work to do to keep them busy. They don’t 
have the home chores we used to have.” 

“What’s wrong with the churches? We 
have more than our town needs, but they are 
not reaching the young people.” 

“Parents are setting bad examples for them. 
Besides, discipline has broken down.” 

And so on...andon...andon... “they” 
comment in thousands of communities 
throughout the USA. Only occasionally does 
someone refer to the inadequate facilities for 
wholesome recreation and social life in the 
community. “You have more than we had 
when we were young,” they declare. Or per- 
haps they say, “It’s all because we are at war!” 
or “It’s caused by the breakdown of home and 
family life.” 

Too often the discussions stop with pointing 
with alarm to the rising tide of juvenile de- 
linquency, indicting the parents and coming 
to the conclusion that “someone” must do 
something about all of this. 


Community Responsibility 

Teen Town, although not a panacea for all 
ills, is one constructive answer for these 
distressed discussants. It results from a 
community saying “All right! Suppose par- 
ents are failing, that discipline at home has 
broken down, that boys and girls do not have 
enough work to keep them busy, that churches 
and youth groups are not reaching all of them, 
that adults are setting bad examples for them. 


Whether or not we agree with these diagnoses, 
let’s accept them for the moment—and DO 
something. 

“Our young people are the responsibility of 
the entire community. It is our job to offset 
any failure found in individual homes. It is 
up to us to provide each boy and girl with a 
fair chance to develop into a fine man or 
woman, into a good citizen.” 


What Can Start Teen Town 


Teen Town may also result from action 
initiated by the young people of the com- 
munity. “Of course we know there is a war 
on!” they may say. “Part of our unrest is 
due to our wanting to do more to help win the 
war than we are permitted todo. But we also 
want fun and, because grownups are so busy 
with other things, we must find most of our 
good times outside our homes.” 

Or they may point out “Our parents are 
busy, overworked, worried, ill,” or “we have 
moved away from our old friends; our homes 
are overcrowded, inadequate for us to enter- 
tain friends.” 

“Even those of us who have none of these 
disadvantages want to go away from home now 
and then for our good times,” others declare. 
“We would rather go to the right sort of places, 
but most towns do not have much to offer. 
What they have are USO centers and other 
places reserved for service people. That’s all 
right with us; we want people in uniform to 
have everything they need. But we still want 
a decent place of our own. We are willing to 
work for it, to take care of it; in fact, it won’t 
be much fun and it won’t be really ours unless 
we do these things. We welcome counsel and 
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Teen Town 


advice from grownups if they don’t dictate to 
us; we need their support if they don’t control 
what we do and how it is done.” 


No Passing the Buck 


Teen Town results when interested, under- 
standing, generous adults and fair-minded, 
intelligent, active, enthusiastic young people 
get together. It is founded on the belief that 
young people would rather be good than bad. 
It represents a community awareness of one of 
the chief causes of juvenile delinquency; a 
willingness to share the blame and to shoulder 
the responsibility for preventing it. It is 
thinking and acting rather than “passing the 
buck.”’ It is a program to ‘‘Keep normal boys 
and girls normal.” 


Chance for Adult-Youth Development 


When adults sit in conference with young 
people, when all ages respect the opinions of 
others, when they make necessary concessions, 
the community has taken a long step toward 
working out its problem. When adults listen 
to youth as well as talk to them; when they let 
youth make decisions; when they wait to offer 
counsel until it is needed and desired—rather 
than dictate—these adults are developing as 
individuals and are assuming their rightful 
place in a co-operative venture with youth. 

When young people learn to think things 
through objectively, to carry a plan through 
to its finish, to admit a mistake, to value 
adult counsel and to seek it, to work, these 
young people are developing as individuals and 
as leaders for the world into which they are 
maturing. Teen Town offers opportunities for 
this type of development on the part of adults 
and of young people. 


Where, How Started 


Where did Teen Town begin? Several 
towns claim to be “first.” Ido not know that 
it matters which is right. The fact that the 
idea is spreading likea prairie fire is more signif- 
icant. In Oklahoma, the bulletin ‘Teen- 
Town,” which describes the how and why of 
the idea, has furnished the spark in some 
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places. [The bulletin can be obtained free 
from Dr. Alice Sowers, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman.] Whatever the spark and 
wherever it was first applied, the idea is spread- 
ing throughout the nation and has blazed to a 
bright flame in many cities and towns. 

How does it start? This varies. In gen- 
eral, the following procedure seems to be 
effective. A public forum, participated in by 
representatives of youth groups of various ages 
or classes in school and representatives of adult 
organizations, informs the public, uncovers 
needs, and provides for exchange of opinions. 
These representatives then pass the informa- 
tion along to their groups. One or more 
organizations then become interested and vote 
to sponsor the movement. 

A temporary committee is set up, its person- 
nel being determined by the adult sponsors 
and by the school youth. This committee sets 
up other committees as needed: for location of 
the recreation center, equipment, merhbership, 
budget, and constitution. When the member- 
ship total previously decided on has been 
reached, a constitution can be adopted, 
permanent officers can be elected, and other 
necessary committees appointed. Teen Town 
usually adopts whatever form of government 
prevails in the city in which it is located. 

The adult council meets with the youthful 
Teen Town council, but the meeting is directed 
by the young people who also make the deci- 
sions. The adults are present solely for 
counsel. 

Experience has shown that the expense for a 
paid hostess, who is on hand whenever the 
center is open, is well justified. The greatest 
problem in some places is with the volunteer 
hosts and hostesses after their enthusiasm 
wanes and when other interests and responsi- 
bilities conflict with their hours on duty. One 
youth committee advertised in the newspaper 
for applicants for the job of hostess and inter- 
viewed each candidate. One of the questions 
this committee asked of all candidates was 
“Do you want this job just for the salary or are 
you interested in us and what we are doing 
here?” Once they have selected a hostess 
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they are loyal to her and respect her sugges- 
tions. 


What Goes On? 


What goes on in Teen Town? Although 
activities vary, the general pattern is this: 
Various games are on hand to care for the 
interests of all members—ping pong, shuffle- 
board, pool, checkers, dominoes, cards, and 
other table games. There should also be a 
library or some quiet place for reading and 
writing. A radio and a record player are 
popular where they can be provided. 

A juke box is practically standard equip- 
ment, but dancing is not the main activity of 
the center. Dances, as such, are not given. 
Work in connection with maintaining the 
center, committee activities, discussions, re- 
hearsals, and an occasional Open House are 
other activities. In time, Teen Town citizens 
may find occasion to volunteer their services 
for civie responsibilities. They will if their 
first efforts are not nipped in the bud by over- 
protective or overdictatorial adults. There 
are no organized games as such; no one says 
“Now get your partner for this or that.” 


Financing 

Again, this varies. In some towns, the 
room and utilities are provided by the city 
council, Chamber of Commerce, or other civic 
group. The greatest expense, of course, 
comes at the beginning when equipment is 
being purchased. The cost for rent, utilities, 
purchases and maintenance of equipment, 
repairs, and a hostess will determine the 
amount of the budget. 

In many places, the young people have 
saved considerable money by painting, sanding 
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floors, cleaning, and such activities. Oc- 
casional gifts of equipment and games are 
acceptable. The coke and sandwich bar and 
the dues bring in no small amount. For the 
most part, the young people appreciate their 
center more when they are supporting it 
themselves. 


Is It Successful? 


Is Teen Town proving successful? It is too 
early to expect many tangible results. And 
anyhow who can say what boy or girl might 
have become delinquent but for Teen Town? 
Who can measure the degree of citizenship and 
leadership training in any individual? 

No one who knows and understands young 
people would deny, however, that the plan is 
bound to be successful if they have a whole- 
some place where they may go for recreation 
and social life, where they may find companion- 
ship among their contemporaries, where they 
have a feeling of ownership, of belonging, of 
responsibility. No one who knows young 
people will minimize the importance to them 
of doing something they want to rather than 
something forced by adult pressure. 

Without adults Teen Town cannot exist. 
And without sympathetic adults who will 
listen to youth, let them make decisions, and 
plan their own activities, Teen Town cannot 
be successful. Adults must resist the tempta- 
tion to protect, warn, dictate; they must wait 
until their advice is sought or until they feel 
the occasion demands voluntary counsel. 

Teen Town can be valuable experience for 
young people. It can be one answer to this 
problem of juvenile delinquency—not a cure, 
perhaps, but a preventive. Let us keep 
normal boys and girls normal. 


What Difference... One Pint of Blood? 


Why is it necessary to campaign so strenuously to get people to donate blood? 
... Why is it necessary to cajole and wheedle people into buying war bonds, 
which are not only a good financial investment but which also exercise a tremen- 


dous leverage in keeping down the cost of living? 


Why is there such inordinate 


greed in the struggle for higher profits, prices, and wages?... The average 


DALE, Ohio State University. 


American does not sense the total effect of millions of little effects—EDGAR 
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The House That Can Take It: 


A Co-operative Project 


MARIAN L. BABCOCK and GRACE MORIN 


The story of this “house that can take it” is written by a rep- 
resentative of each of the sponsors of the project: Miss Bab- 
cock, who has been with the FSA in New York State since 1939, 
and Miss Morin, who is head of the department of household art, 
New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell University. 


VN ESTLED in a valley of the Finger 


Lakes region in New York State lives the 
Adams family. At one time Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams with their children were nicely estab- 
lished in their farm enterprise, making regular 
payments on the farm they were buying. 

But disheartening reverses came 11 years 
ago: the home burned and there was no money 
for rebuilding. The family moved into a house 
on an adjoining vacant farm, making arrange- 
ments to pay for the farm gradually. But bad 
luck continued: poor farming years came; a 
serious flood in 1935 and another in 1937 de- 
stroyed crops; disastrous frosts, droughts, and 
other calamities followed. Taxes accumu- 
lated, and the mortgage was sold and resold. 
Mr. Adams had great need for fertilizer, seed, 
machinery, and stock; the farm buildings were 
in bad condition and, because of the insecure 
tenure, the family would have hesitated to 
make repairs even had they had the funds. 


Clients of FSA 


Five years ago the Adams family became 
clients of the Farm Security Administration, 
which is set up to help such families by teach- 
ing them better farm and home practices and 
by assisting them to build up their agricultural 
enterprises and to improve their land if pos- 
sible, or to move onto new land. All of this 
must be done at minimum cost since the fam- 
ily must repay money advanced by the agency. 

In spite of hard times, caused in large part 
by lack of income and the depletion of the soil, 
the Adams family and their neighbors felt 
that their farms were home and did not want 
to leave. For this reason FSA decided to 
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make an unusual effort to rehabilitate these 
farms and to help build up a satisfying home 
and community life for the families on them. 

In the spring of 1941 as plans were under 
way for this experimental rehabilitation 
project, the staff of the household art depart- 
ment of the New York State College of Home 
Economics was in search of opportunities for 
students to work on housing problems con- 
fronting low-income families and asked FSA 
workers if students taking house planning and 
furnishing courses might work with some of 
their clients. The FSA staff considered this 
an excellent opportunity for improving houses 
and furnishings with technical advice and 
assistance. 

The FSA home management supervisor and 
an extension specialist in housing, taking 
graduate work under the head of the depart- 
ment of household art, made a survey to ob- 
tain exact information as to the housing situa- 
tion. Among the 30 families visited, the 
Adams family seemed to offer the best oppor- 
tunity for the first experiment, not only be- 
cause of the urgent need for rehabilitation of 
the house and its furnishings but also because 
of Mrs. Adams’ vision of what was needed and 
her interest in such a co-operative project. 


The Adams Family, Their House 


The three oldest children, all girls, are not 
living at home; two have married and the 
third, a senior in high school, works for her 
room and board and is almost self-supporting. 

This leaves on the farm Mr. and Mrs. Adams, 
both 45 years old, and six sons, aged 13, 12, 10, 
6, 4, and 2. Mrs. Adams has no help in the 
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house and she does considerable outside work, 
such as helping to milk the cows twice a day, 
running errands, and doing other odd jobs. 
She also does many of the smaller carpentry 
jobs with the help of Alfred, the oldest boy, 
who is also handy with tools. 

Alfred is a member of the 4-H club and owns 
two sheep and has a half interest with his 
father in six others. In the spring of 1942, he 
borrowed FSA money to start a 4-H poultry 
project of 200 chickens and with his mother’s 
help built the brooder house. After his sisters 
left home, he helped his mother with the house- 
work until one day this year he announced 
proudly at school that he had baked a cake. 
He was promptly called a sissy, and this ended 
all indoor help from Alfred! 

Mrs. Adams had long been planning to 
change the house to make it more convenient 
and livable. She wanted her kitchen in a 
present downstairs bedroom because it is so 
located that from it she can see the barns and 
watch the children at play. She wanted a 
dining room. For years she had stored an 
organ, and she wanted a real living room in 
which to put it. 


Drafting the Plan of Work 


An understanding was reached as to how the 
project would proceed. FSA had already se- 
cured for the family a “sanitary grant” which 
would give them screens and sanitary waste 
disposal. Also FSA would advance them a 
loan for necessary farm and home improve- 
ments based on well-worked-out plans. 

The college staff and students, working 
closely with the family and FSA, would de- 
velop detailed long-time plans for the improve- 
ment of the house and furnishings. After the 
plans were approved, the work would proceed 
as funds permitted; the family members would 
do whatever they had the skill and time to do. 

The manual-training department of the local 
school might help the older boys fit themselves 
to do some of the work, and there might be 
some exchange of skills between the Adams 
and neighboring families. The college stu- 
dents would contribute time and skill as part 
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of their courses in house planning and furnish- 
ing. Such was the tentative plan. 

Members of the household art staff, selected 
students, and the FSA home management su- 
pervisor made several visits to the Adams 
home. The college group helped Mrs. Adams 
with her housework, and some of the girls 
played with the children to get a better under- 
standing of family needs. An engineer from 
FSA appraised the house structurally and 
pointed out the type of repairs and improve- 
ments which should be financed by the FSA 
loan. 

Photographs were taken of the exterior and 
the interior of the house, which, as would be 
expected, showed the effects of neglect. 
The kitchen, two pantries off the kitchen, a 
bedroom 9 x 11 feet, a small porch, and a shed 
comprised the lower floor. Upstairs there was 
one fairly large room and a hall which served 
as bedroom for six. 

In winter, the hall was also the storage 
place for potatoes and apples, canned fruit 
and vegetables. The roof needed repair; wall 
clapboards were loose; the cellar stairs were 
caved in, as were parts of the cellar wall; the 
two chimneys were unsafe. There was no 
running water, and the well was more than 200 
feet from the house, at the foot of a slope. 

Inside, the wallpaper was stained and sag- 
ging because of the leaky roof; the linoleum 
in the kitchen and in the living room was 
worn, partly because of long-time use and 
partly because the floors were uneven. Many 
articles were piled on chests, tables, sewing 
machine, and chairs. The only closets in 
the house were two kitchen pantries. The 
kitchen was dark and, while large, had so many 
openings that little wall space was left. 


Long-Time Plan 


In the revised long-time plan worked out , 


with the Adams family, the kitchen is placed 
in the former downstairs bedroom, since that 
overlooks the barns and play space. The 
former kitchen space is centrally located but 
is in the least desirable part of the first floor 
because it is poorly lighted. Here is planned a 
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The House That Can Take It 


future bathroom, a storeroom, hall, closet for 
outside clothes, and a dressing room. 

The former living room, which adjoins the 
new kitchen, is planned as a combination din- 
ing-living room. The space with southern 
exposure formerly used as pantries is to be a 
future living room in which the organ, Mrs. 
Adams’ prize possession, can be placed. When 
this room is completed, the combination 
dining-living room will be a secondary living 
room where study, play, or other activities 
can be carried on without interfering with 
family enjoyment of the living room proper. 

A large work porch is part of the long-time 
plan. Upstairs two dormitories are planned 
which later, as the children leave home, will 
become two good-sized bedrooms. A dressing 
room is planned for the boys. There is also 
space for an upstairs bathroom when the 
family can afford one. 


Dining-Living Room at the College 


To let the Adamses see a part of the house 
as it would ultimately be, and also to give the 
students practical experience and to offer a 
demonstration to others who have similar 
problems, the dining-living room was set up 
in the experimental housing laboratory at the 
College. It was exhibited during Farm and 
Home Week in February 1942. Other rooms 
will later be set up in the same way. 

The demonstration room provides eating 
space; work space for sewing, children’s study, 
and the family business center; rest space for 
the adults; play space for the children; and 
storage space for the sewing machine, sewing 
materials, toys, and the like. 

The storage space, including a simple desk 
for household accounts, was built across one 
of the walls. The walls of the room were 
covered with oilcloth which may be pur- 
chased by FSA families at very low cost. 
The oilcloth provides excellent insulation and 
a surface that may be easily cleaned. 

The ceiling was calcimined. Because of the 
expense and difficulty in securing a satisfactory 
floor covering, the wood floor was spatter- 
painted temporarily. This finish can be eas- 


ily cared for, and as it shows signs of wear the 
children can spatter-paint the worn places. 
Oilcloth matching the walls, put on window- 
shade rollers, was pulled down over storage 
spaces. Unglazed oilcloth was used as win- 
dow curtains because it was inexpensive, 
durable, and easily cared for. 


Furniture and Lighting 


An old varnished extension table and chairs, 
similar to the ones owned by the Adams 
family, were bleached. Some paint was 
rubbed in and wax applied. The result was 
attractive, durable furniture, easily main- 
tained, with no varnished surface to scratch 
and no dark surface to show dust. In order 
to provide enough seating space at the table, 
a bench was made from extra table leaves. 

The lighting fixtures are extremely simple. 
Over the dining table on one side of the room 
a drop cord comes from a ceiling outlet. At 
the lower end a bulb with an inexpensive, 
plastic, translucent, reflecting globe furnishes 
adequate light for eating, reading, study, and 
hand sewing. 

Glare from the globe is prevented by using 
a white-lined paper shade. A similar lighting 
fixture hanging near the couch is on a long cord 
adjusted by a ratchet made of spools to permit 
moving the light where it is needed, for in- 
stance, over the sewing machine. 

An inexpensive Army chair serves as an easy 
chair. Over the brown canvas cover was 
slipped a removable, attractive cover of sail 
cloth, durable and easily cleaned. An or- 
dinary canvas-covered folding camp chair 
with pieces of a rag carpet used as a removable 
covering serves as another comfortable seat. 
The old couch was rejuvenated. The metal 
framework was painted; the mattress was re- 
conditioned and covered with a dark, sturdy 
material; and cushions were covered with in- 
expensive materials dyed by the students to 
carry out the general color scheme in the room. 


Improvements to Date 


The family has made some improvements to 
date. The cellar walls have been repaired 
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and made frostproof, and the cellar is now used 
for the storage of vegetables and canned foods. 
A new roof has replaced the old one. Screens 
have been made for windows and doors. 

The pipes for the sink have been located so 
that when the sink is installed it will be in the 
desired place in the kitchen. Fortunately the 
Adams family rescued the sink from the house 
that burned 11 years ago and has had it stored 
all this time. 

Most of the materials have been purchased 
for making the improvements shown in the 
demonstration room at the College. These 
are ready for installation as soon as further 
structural repairs have been made. Lumber 
for making repairs is being supplied by the 
family since there is a wood lot on the farm, 
and a sawmill and a planing mill are available 
through relatives. 

The family members are carrying out those 
parts of the undertaking for which they have 
skills and time. The older boys are now plan- 
ning to make the dining room benches and 
the built-in desk at school with the aid of 
the manual training instructor, following 
the working drawings made by the College 
students under staff direction. 

Mrs. Adams has the skill to refinish the 
dining room furniture but does not have the 
time. Therefore, the College will lend the 
family a dining room table and chairs and bring 
to the College Mrs. Adams’ dining room furni- 
ture for the students to refinish. Mrs. Adams 
is capable of dyeing material for cushions, but 
again she does not have the time. The stu- 
dents will undertake this, thus getting practice 
in dyeing fabrics. 


For Further Student Aid 


It is hoped that later a group of students 
can live in the community for some weeks 
under staff direction in order to participate 
with the family and the local school as well as 
the FSA in work that cannot be done away 
from the farm. A vacant house near the 
Adams farm and centrally located in the area 
would make this possible, provided class 
schedules, financial arrangements, and other 
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details can be worked out. It is also hoped 
that the results obtained through this co- 
operative effort will encourage similar projects 
with other families in this area and will stimu- 
late an exchange of skills between various 
members of the families to rehabilitate their 
homes. 

So far the co-operative experiment has been 
extremely worth while. The Adams family, 
the FSA workers, the students, and the college 
staff are all giving valuable help and receiving 
valuable experience. “The house that can 
take it” is being worked out as a part of the 
entire farm development, and the family is 
gradually developing a home that is carefully 
planned to meet individual needs. The house 
and its furnishings will be convenient, sturdy, 
durable, easily maintained, and flexible enough 
to provide for the growth and development of 
the family members. 

The FSA is assisting the family by providing 
technical advice as to better farm and home 
practices and the financing with which to se- 
cure tenure, build the farm enterprise, and 
make minimum essential improvements to the 
buildings. In return, the FSA staff is de- 
veloping new methods of making available the 
trained personnel of other organizations to 
improve the housing and living conditions of 
farm families. 

The college is providing expert technical ad- 
vice and assistance. The staff and students 
are gaining invaluable experience through 
working with a family faced with many prob- 
lems, including that of an extremely limited 
income. The students are learning subject 
matter and at the same time are contributing 
plans and finished products to a family which 
at this time does not have the skills or time to 
make the plans and articles, but which in 
return for help received is providing a labora- 
tory for the students. 

Through this experimental, co-operative 
project between the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and the New York State College of 
Home Economics methods and techniques are 
being developed that may be of value in other 
communities. 
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Workshop Methods in Family Life Education 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Dr. Andrews, professor of household economics at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will become professor emeritus June 30. 
He will teach “Economic Problems of the Family,” a course known 
to many of his former students, at the Teachers College summer 
session in July. He wrote the chapter “Household Management in 
Wartime” in Kenneth Dameron’ s new book “Consumer Problems.’ 


C., central idea in the workshop 


method is to put the individual on his own. 
He is to find a problem, work on it with the 
aid of teaching consultants, reach his own 
conclusions, and state them in a written report. 

The writer recently served as consultant in 
a workshop on family life and the community 
at the Florida State College for Women and 
was impressed with the great value of the 
workshop method, at least for persons with 
professional experience. Each of the 15 teach- 
ers and other professional persons in this study 
group worked out a detailed project in ed- 
ucation for home and family life which she 
was to carry out on returning to her post. 

The staff consisted of four consultants: the 
chief (a woman widely experienced in all as- 
pects of community programs of home and 
family life) and the others (college teachers 
with special knowledge in other fields related 
to the home—in education, in psychology, and 
in economics, respectively). 


Launching the Study 

Without preliminary assignments or a sylla- 
bus outline, members of the group pooled their 
ideas as to problems in family living that in- 
dicated community need for more effective 
education, and these ideas were recorded on 
the blackboard. A map of the needy and un- 
satisfying areas in family relationships was thus 
built up, and as it took form each workshop 
member began to think critically of her own 
school or service program of family education 
and the resources of her community against 
this outlined reality of family needs. 

The leader reminded participants that each 
had an opportunity to work on the problem 
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of her own choosing and suggested that each 
list a series of possible problems and give them 
all serious consideration in the light of criteria 
that she could draft as appropriate to deter- 
mine her choice among them. 

Evidently problems were not to be assigned! 
Each person was to select her own, but the 
choice was to be a rational one; for the best 
effort of each was challenged, and the happi- 
ness and success of families, of little children, 
and of youth of the town each represented 
hung in the balance. 


Ground Work 


As this matter of problem choice was re- 
viewed the second day, the members saw that 
the program must provide general sessions for 
some discussions that were of interest to all, 
but also meetings for “interest groups”—one 
for the seven members especially interested 
in teen-age problems and the psychology of 
adolescence and maturation, one for those 
concerned with adult education, and another 
for persons interested in training high school 
pupils for the care of children. 

The individual, meantime, was finding her 
own problem and working upon it continu- 
ously, by whatever methods were appropriate, 
and gradually elaborating an educational plan 
for handling the problem with detailed state- 
ments of its purposes and objectives, its sub- 
ject matter or content, its methods of proce- 
dure—whether teaching, or group work, or 
consultation—the results sought, the methods 
for appraising results in order to determine the 
degree of attainment, and the methods for 
modifying the plans later if that proved neces- 


sary. 
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In this individualized area, each student 
chose and worked with a permanent con- 
sultant but made use of all the consultants and 
other specialists available, seeking the best 
solution of her problem in the light of the cri- 
teria that had generally been agreed on. The 
criteria for selection of the problem were: it 
must exist in the community in which the in- 
dividual was to work; it should not be too large 
to attack in three weeks’ time; it should have 
practical significance for home and family 
life education in that community and be part 
of a larger community program and worthy of 
long-time educational effort; and it should be 
a problem that really challenged the person 
selecting it. 

As soon as the group became acquainted, it 
proceeded to organize a workshop council for 
general planning of the whole program and 
committees on library, recreation, and evalua- 
tion, with chairmen on the council. 


Moreno Voting Method 


The organizing was itself an educational ex- 
perience, as the Moreno method of voting was 
used; that is, each student and counselor filled 
out a ballot of his or her preferences. The 
ballots read somewhat as follows: “I would 
like to work on committee A. . . . I am willing 
to work on committee B. I prefer not to 
work on committee C. . . . I recommend X for 
committee A and Y for committee B....I 
think Z would not do so well on committee B.” 

These ballots were studied by a committee 
which recommended the slate of committee 
membership subject to the group’s vote. This 
plan put people where they wanted to be and 
where others thought they could best serve, 
and it worked well. 

A rich collection of material on family prob- 
lems and related education and community 
organization was made available from the con- 
sultants’ own materials and the college library. 


First Reports 
At the end of the first week each student 
reported to the group the problem she had 
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selected and then worked out a precise state- 
ment of her problem in the light of criticisms 
of the other participants. There was complete 
freedom of choice of the problem; yet the 
consultants’ counseling and the group’s com- 
ments aided in a relatively quick choice and 
initiation of individual work. 

The contrary workshop method of prolonged 
floundering for a problem, without help in the 
choice made, which is sometimes advocated, 
seems less practical and likely to lead too often 
to crippling discouragement. 


Workshop Principles 


Principles of workshop education as illus- 
trated in this course include freedom to choose 
one’s own problem, goal, and way of work- 
ing; individual responsibility for results; co- 
operation from consultants, who in this case 
included members of the college and the state 
university staff, extension services, schools and 
state government offices located in the com- 
munity; self-evaluation and group evaluation 
from time to time, particularly in the final 
appraisal of the workshop by its participants; 
continuous self-government, with students and 
consultants sharing in discussion and decision. 
Being on one’s own gave to workshop proce- 
dures a sense of reality, of individual purpose, 
of sincerity that seems more difficult to attain 
by the usual classroom methods. 


The Finale 


The workshop ended with the appraisal of 
its program and methods by all participants 
and the presentation of individual projects 
by the student concerned. Several members 
of the group presented their projects dramati- 
cally, with the help of other students selected 
to represent the community officials, the agen- 
cies that would be asked to co-operate, and 
even the taxpayers who would shortly pass 
upon the adoption of the project back in the 
hometown. It was realistic education in the 
free workshop manner to the very end. Even 
consultants learn in a workshop, and this one 
is grateful for an unusual experience. 
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The Woman Counselor in Industry: 
She Points the Way to a New Career for Home Economists 


AUGUSTA H. CLAWSON 


After receiving her AB degree from Vassar, Miss Clawson taught 
in the Edison Vocational and Technical High School for Girls 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey; earned a master’s degree; and became 
the School’s director of placement, guidance, and apprentice- 
ship. In 1941 she went to the U. S. Office of Education as spe- 
cial agent for training women for war production. Last spring, 
in order to test the federal training program, she took the 
training course for welders and went to work in Henry Kaiser’s 
Swan Island shipyard in Portland. Her experiences there are 
recorded in the Penguin book “Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder.” 


UT in a woman counselor?” exploded 

a harrassed employer. “Ye gods, 
no! I tried one.” Then, in a gentler tone, 
“There’s no use. We gave her a fair chance, 
but it didn’t work. You see, in the first place 
women won’t work for women; in the second 
place women get jealous so easily; and in the 
third place they don’t understand industry. 
Worst of all,” and he threw up his hands, 
“they weep! Nope! No woman counselor 
here. We tried one.” 

My thoughts were: “If only someone would 
invent some sort of innoculation against 
sweeping generalizations made from a single 
case—or from a few isolated cases! I’d send 
free samples to all the men I know. I’d even 
take a dose myself. The disease is contagious. 
I am catching it.” 

But what I said, quite calmly—without the 
tears our misguided brother considered the 
feminine response to opposition—was, ‘“Where 
did you find that counselor?” 

“Oh, she was one of the secretaries.” 

“How did you happen to select her? What 
made you think she would succeed?” 

“Well, she’d been here several months, did 
a good job, and got along with everybody.” 

It turned out that “everybody” was male. 

Did she work well with women? Nobody 
knew. Had she any industrial experience or 
knowledge? No. Was she given a clear 
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understanding of her responsibilities and 
authority? Well...she was told to look 
after the women! 

But the determination remained, ‘““Nowoman 
counselorhere. We tried one.” 

What is the answer? Probably the same as 
that given for success in the hiring of any new 
worker for any job: intelligent selection, sound 
training, and good supervision. 


What She Does 


Selection and training are governed by the 
needs of the job. Let us see, then, what a 
counselor does. She fosters good employer- 
employee relations. She interprets to manage- 
ment the needs of women workers; to the 
women, plant policies. Her more tangible 
aim, of course, is less absenteeism and turn- 
over, and greater production. 

There are some legitimate causes of ab- 
senteeism about which nothing can be done. 
But study has shown that a great deal of ab- 
senteeism and turnover is due to conditions 
that can be altered: inadequate housing and 
transportation, unsatisfactory arrangements 
for care of children, shock or fright reactions 
to new environment, lack of conditioning to 
meet the physical demands of the job, dread 
of the strangeness and impersonal treatment, 
accumulative fatigue, poor working conditions, 
unintelligent assignment to job, too heavy load 
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of outside duties, and unhappy working re- 
lationships. 

With all these problems the woman counselor 
can help. It is true that some women won’t 
work for women. Such women, like those 
our employer had known, have probably been 
unfortunate in working for inexperienced 
women. And who wants to work for any in- 
experienced person—woman or man? Some 
women will always prefer to work for men. 
One should never belittle the zest of the 
man-woman relationship. 

But as women become better qualified to 
be supervisors in industry, more women will 
gladly work for women in that field. The little 
things that sometimes trouble a new woman 
employee—perhaps she’d feel silly taking them 
to a man. But toa woman counselor who is 
sympathetic, not sentimental, who offers in- 
telligent understanding and help—to such a 
supervisor women will take their problems. 
And absenteeism and turnover will then be 
decreased. 


Selecting and Training the Counselor 


Selection of such a person is not easy. That 
indescribable something called personality is 
probably the most vital element. Add to that 
the quality of leadership, understanding of 
human nature, liking for people, belief in free 
enterprise, knowledge of factory operations, 
and a sincere respect for both labor and man- 
agement. 

Such a person will have a contribution to 
make to industry, and industry will have a 
place for her. But few have all this at the 
start. What is missing may be acquired 
through training and experience. 

Training the woman counselor is important, 
and the type of training needed is governed 
by her background. If she has already had 
industrial experience, fine. If she has not, 
she must get it. She can take all sorts of 
courses today in the various aspects of in- 
dustrial management, persennel work, super- 
vision. They will help give her an under- 
standing of all that lies behind free enterprise. 

She may study the functions and history 
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of labor unions. She may become acquainted 
with time-motion studies and cost control. 
But like a correspondence course in a foreign 
language, that is only half the training. There 
is no substitute for actual experience. 

She should get a job on a production line, 
work with other women, see how it feels, meet 
the problems of the woman worker firsthand. 
Quite as a by-product will come the prestige 
and authority of firsthand experience. Today 
in our vocational schools all over the country 
free, short, intensive courses prepare the green 
worker for a war production job. In any- 
where from a week to three or four of such 
training, the counselor-to-be can get a job in 
a production plant. 

The counselor also needs familiarity with 
community agencies and their facilities; she 
needs to know how to use the specialized serv- 
ices available in welfare and housing and recre- 
ation, so as to direct women workers to them. 


Her Start on the Job 


As for supervision, the counselor needs 
wise supervision that she in turn may give it. 
Upon entering her new work she will need 
help in knowing her proper channels of au- 
thority, plant policies, the various departments, 
their services and their interrelation. She 
will need someone with whom she can discuss 
her work until she becomes oriented to it. 

She should be an integral part of the person- 
nel department, not a temporary agent brought 
in to help induct the large numbers of new 
women workers needed by the war emergency. 
Hers is the task, after this rapid influx is over, 
of achieving and maintaining more efficient 
utilization of womanpower. 


Postwar Opportunities 


Women comprised a fair proportion of the 
labor force even before Pearl Harbor, and 
this war, as every other war, is likely to in- 
crease permanently the proportion of women 
working. Many will leave their industrial 
jobs as soon as the war is over, of course, but 
many others must and will continue working 
outside their homes. 
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Woman Counselor in Industry 


Those who remain in industry will con- 
tinue to have harrassing problems both in 
their homes and in the factory—problems of 
human relations, problems of adjusting to 
work in industry, problems of management of 
money and of time, problems of feeding and 
clothing their families—for the solution of 
which the counselor will continue to be needed. 

If the woman counselor of today can es- 
tablish herself as a valuable addition to the 
industrial plant, her position in the postwar 
world will be assured. 

The home economist with her specialized 
training in handling the problems of women 
and the home has a unique contribution to 
make through counseling work in industry 
and, given the desired personality traits, 
should be able to entrench herself in this field. 
She can point out to women workers short 
cuts in management of their homes so that 
they can give the maximum of time and energy 
to the factory phase of their jobs. She knows 
the importance of nutrition and its effect on 
production and can transmit that knowledge 
to workers to the benefit of all concerned. 

But if she is to succeed as a counselor in 
industry, she must have an understanding of 
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and concern about industry and its problems 
which will match her understanding of the 
problems of women and the home. And as 
we have said before, this appreciation of the in- 
dustrial point of view can be completely 
achieved only through work “on a production 
line.” No interpreter is worthy of his hire 
unless he can speak the language of both 
groups for whom he is to interpret. 

The home economist’s fund of knowledge 
and her skills must serve management as well 
as workers. She can use her specialized 
knowledge of clothing, for example, to help 
women spend their clothing dollars wisely; 
but she can also—and should—use it to sup- 
plement the industrial man’s knowledge of 
working hazards so as to develop work clothes 
that will be safe and comfortable and will 
contribute to efficiency on the job. 

Through counseling in industry the home 
economist can make a vital contribution to 
American life. A small number of home eco- 
nomics trained women are already at work in 
this field. It is to be hoped that many more, 
with the needed background of home economics 
training and industrial experience, will come 
into it. 


All Dolled Up with Cute Veils 


The OPA law is up for extension by Congress, and frankly I fear that the law 
stands in danger of being weakened... . 

Every time prices go up a point, the cost of running this nation at home and at a 
war not only goes up nearly two billion dollars, but the dangers of inflammatory e 
inflation are increased. Yet there’s hardly a proposal before Congress aimed 
at helping Administrator Bowles and his OPA staff in their struggle to hold the ; 
line. But there are plenty of proposals ...to grant special favors to special . 
groups. All of them would destroy the value of the dollar somewhat .. . . You a 
would expect that anything which threatened the value of our dollar would be 7 
shouted down by a hundred million voices. Notso. The public, if it speaks at 
all, doesn’t speak above a whisper. . . . of 

Not all propositions will appear in the crude, naked shape of higher prices. a 
Many will be dressed in righteous garments, with tassels and cute veils... . 
You don’t want to abolish the profit system, do you? Ofcourse not. Neither F 
does Chet Bowles and his OPA, which has preserved the value of profits and 
savings. But one proposal to permit some inflated prices will be dolled up as an “ 
amendment to preserve the profit system.—LEON HENDERSON, March 25 q 
broadcast over the Blue Network. 
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Management in Michigan Homes 


IRMA H. GROSS 


Dr. Gross, head of the department of home management and child 
development at Michigan State College, reports here on a study 
of managerial practices in 382 rural Michigan homes. She is co- 
author with Mary E. Lewis of the textbook “Home Management.” 


OH OME management is an area of 


home economics concerning which less precise 
thinking has been done and fewer pieces of 
research have been carried out than for most 
other sections of the field. The area was not 
even mapped out in semiofficial manner until 
a decade ago—in June 1935 at the home man- 
agement conference in Chicago. 

Research in home management has hitherto 
dealt with each element of it singly, chiefly 
with the resource of money. Few significant 
studies exist on the usage of time in the home 
and still fewer on the usage of energy. The 
process of management—who makes the cur- 
rent decisions and long-time plans, how they 
are reached, why and when they are made— 
has been largely disregarded in research. 


The Michigan Study 


A study was carried out at Michigan State 
College in 1939-1941 to obtain basic data con- 
cerning all types of managerial practices in 
rural Michigan homes. One interviewer, 
Evelyn Zwemer, who also made the prelimi- 
nary analysis of data, talked with 382 families 
in seven widely scattered counties. 

Rigid controls were set up to obtain definite 
proportions of farm and village families (50 
per cent each), three economic levels (low, 
medium, and comfort), families of different 
sizes and age of children and of various occu- 
pations. Cases studied included only white, 
unbroken families, established at least one 
year, self-supporting, and with a homemaker 
whose chief occupation was homemaking. 

Because it is obviously impossible to com- 
press the data from so comprehensive a study 
into the confines of a short article, no attempt 
will be made to cover all the findings. These 


findings, which have thus far been analyzed 
chiefly in regard to residence and economic 
level, will be given in a forthcoming technical 
bulletin from the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Michigan State College. 

The current managerial practices investi- 
gated included management of money, of 
specific goods, such as food, and of time and 
energy. Long-time family planning was stud- 
ied in relation to education, economic status, 
health, spiritual and aesthetic development, 
and social development both within the family 
and the community. Two parts of the study 
are to be reported briefly in this article: man- 
agement of time and energy and pattern of 
management within the family. 


Management of Time and Energy 


The homemakers were asked what work 
plans they made for themselves, what assist- 
ance was contributed by other members of the 
family and by paid helpers, and what super- 
vision was given to the work done by others. 

Doubtless a “work plan” is less rigidly de- 
fined in the mind of the average homemaker 
than in the thinking of a trained home econo- 
mist. Whenever a woman indicated that 
she used a regular schedule for work, rudi- 
mentary though it may have been, she was 
counted as using a work plan. 


How Many Plan? 


Of the women interviewed, 72.8 per cent 
used plans, as thus loosely defined, regularly; 
18.6 per cent, occasionally; and only 8.6 per 
cent, never. 

The proportion was higher in the two upper 
economic groups than in the lowest one: low, 
63.9; medium, 80.4; comfort, 72.8 per cent. 
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Management in Michigan Homes 


Few women (4.3 per cent) had studied the 
making of such plans and only one-fifth had a 
regular time for making them. Of those who 
planned regularly, four-fifths did so on a daily 
basis and over 90 per cent of the plans were 
mental and only partial. 

The 349 plans included the following usages 
of time: 


Per cent 
6.6 
Work and rest..............:. 5.7 
Work and leisure............. 24.9 
Work, rest, and leisure........ 62.8 


With rise in economic level, the proportion 
of plans including rest and leisure also rose. 
Three-fourths of the women reported success 
with their plans, the proportion varying with 
their financial resources: low, 65.4; medium, 
84.2; comfort, 77.4 per cent. Village women 
had somewhat greater success than farm 
women. 


Who Helps Mother? How Much? 


As to help received by the homemaker, one- 
fourth of the husbands contributed to the 
general work of the house, the proportion de- 
creasing with rise in economic level: low, 34.0; 
medium, 26.0; comfort, 20.0 per cent. The 
occurrence of their help in child care and 
training, however, rose with economic level: 
low, 68.4; medium, 83.1; comfort, 91.4 per 
cent. 

The work contribution of the children began 
as early as age four; its occurrence increased 
up through age 16 and then decreased (see 
table). Paid help was of little importance 
among women interviewed. Less than one- 
third of the families had any; less than half 
of this third had it regularly; and only 6 of 
the 382 families had a full-time worker, 
though one family had two maids. 

Whether assistance is rendered by family 
members or by paid help, problems of planning 
and supervision arise. One-third of the 
women planned the husband’s work with or 
without his assistance; two-thirds planned for 
or with either the children or the paid helper. 
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About two-thirds of the mothers checked the 
work of children, and about three-fifths of 
the women who employed help checked the 
helper’s work. More assisting husbands (56 
per cent) than children (20.5 per cent) or paid 
workers (23.7 per cent) always finished work 
to the homemaker’s satisfaction. 


Pattern of Management 


One of the questions of interest throughout 
the study was who made the managerial de- 
cisions. The pattern of management was 
basically democratic between husband and 
wife, less so between parents and children. 
In families that made spending plans, two- 
thirds were made jointly by husband and wife. 
In families that did not make spending plans, 
husband and wife together made the imme- 
diate decisions in four-fifths of the families. 


Housework done by other than homemaker 


PERSON HELPING 


Number | Per cent 
100 26.2 
Children 
4-5 years (45*)................ 23 51.5 
6-16 years (193*).............. 171 88.6 
Over 16 years (127*)........... 98 77.2 


* Total number of families with children of specified 
age 


Control of Funds 


In the majority of families (53.9 per cent) 
husband and wife had joint access to family 
funds without any specific system of division. 
The occurrence of joint access did not rise 
with economic level: low, 59.7; medium, 47.8; 
comfort, 55.2 per cent. 

The children shared in general control of 
family funds in only 1.3 per cent of families. 
They shared in budget making in only one 
family out of every 20 who made a budget. 
Children had regular allowances in one-fifth 
of the families, earned money in more than one- 
third of the families, had money doled out to 
them in two-fifths of the families. On the 
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low-income level there were the fewest chil- 
dren’s allowances and fewer in farm than in 
village families. 

Plans for saving were made jointly by 
husband and wife in nearly three-fourths of 
the families who saved, but decisions on meth- 
ods of investing savings were presumably the 
perogative of the husband since nearly half 
of the wives did not know the methods used. 

The wife’s vote was twice as important as 
that of any other family member in making 
purchases. In selecting method of payment, 
three-fifths of husbands and wives made the 
decision together. If the decision was not 
made jointly, it was made by the husband al- 
most twice as often as by the wife, this pro- 
portion of husbands rising with economic level 
and with farm residence. 


How Much Democracy? 


Decisions concerning work were made less 
democratically than those concerning money 
and goods. Housework is so predominantly 
a woman’s field that few questions were asked 
as to who decided what was to be done, when, 
and by whom. Only in the case of supervision 
was the matter touched. Twenty-seven per 
cent of wives planned with their husbands as to 
the help of the husband. A third of the moth- 
ers whose children helped had the children as- 
sist in the planning of the work. Women on 
medium and comfort levels did somewhat more 
planning with their children than did women 
on the low level: low, 22.2; medium, 37.6; 
comfort, 40.2 per cent. 

In certain parts of long-time planning a 
democratic pattern appeared—again much 
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more democratic between husband and wife 
than between parents and children. Children 
shared in planning for happy family relation- 
ships more than they did in any other type of 
planning in this study. Family fun was de- 
vised by the entire family in one-third of the 
cases and vacations in almost two-thirds of 
families. 


Conclusions 


Some of the larger conclusions of the study, 
stemming in part from sections not discussed 
in this article, are: 

(1) There is little awareness of the process 
of management and, as a natural consequence, 
little detailed planning for current use of 
family resources. What planning occurs is 
extremely rudimentary. 

(2) Although there is little immediate plan- 
ning, many families make long-time plans, es- 
pecially for saving (81.9 per cent) and for edu- 
cation of children (83.3 per cent of families 
with children). 

(3) Recommended managerial practices, 
with some exceptions, are linked with rise in 
economic level and with village living. These 
factors in turn are correlated with amount of 
formal education. 

(4) The family pattern of management is 
democratic between husband and wife; less 
so between parents and children. 

Apparently home economists have a large 
task ahead to bring to the attention of people 
in general the importance of conscious manage- 
ment in the present as well as looking toward 
the future. Formal education is associated 
with accepted managerial practices. 


Pay Before You Go! 
“Pay before you go!” urges Essie L. Elliott, chairman of the AHEA’s member- 


ship promotion committee. 


“Send in your 1944-45 membership dues in May; 


don’t wait until fall! Such a practice would make possible better budgeting, 
better planning both for the AHEA and the state associations.” 
“The Arizona Home Economics Association has 50% more members this year 


than it did last—and no junior members! 


It’s making a bid, too, for men mem- 


bers. The state officers launched their pay-before-you-go plan on March 25. 
Vermont has 60% more members than last year and only 2 juniors.” 
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Grade-Labeling Catechism 


POLLY GADE 


Miss Gade has been director of the U. S. Inspected Foods Educa- 
tional Service since its founding in 1942. Before that she had 


held various business home 


economics positions—with Nash- 


Kelvinator, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, and Centennial 
Flour Mills—and had produced many home economics radio programs. 


y™ one conclusion can result from 


reading the pro and con surveys on grade 
labeling: more people should know about 
grade labeling, and those who know should 
have more factual information. 

Proving this are the many questions received 
at the central office of the U. S. Inspected 
Foods Educational Service—questions asked 
by college and high school professors, teachers, 
and students; by utility home service directors 
and other business home economists; by con- 
sumers, their club leaders, and editors of their 
publications; by consultants and civic em- 
ployees. And the queries come from prac- 
tically every state in the union—from Pennsyl- 
vania, Montana, California, Michigan, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Florida, New York, and the 
District of Columbia. 

For this article we have selected the questions 
most frequently asked and the answers to them. 


“Who may grade label with A, B, C and who with 

U. S. grades?” 

Most home economics trained persons are 
aware that grade labeling is a practical and 
uniform way of telling consumers what is in- 
side the container, by placing the quality 
designation in the simple terms of A, B, C 
on the label, but even among the otherwise 
well informed, we find haziness to the difference 
between these two categories of labels. 

The answer: Any packer may label his 
products A, B, C or use the respective syn- 
onyms Fancy, Choice or Extra Standard, and 
Standard, if he follows government standards. 
The actual grading may be done by someone 
employed in the cannery or on a sample grad- 
ing basis by a government inspector. 
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But only canners who pack under U. S. 
continuous factory inspection may use a U. S. 
grade label, such as U. S. Grade A. For this 
grading the trained government inspector must 
be on inspection during the entire canning 
process from receipt of raw material to the 
warehousing of the finished product. It is 
he who “U. S. grades” the final product ac- 
cording to the same government yardstick. 


“Are government standards arbitrary? On what 
authority were government standards drawn 
up?” 


Standards are drawn up by the processed 
standardization and inspection division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture—a division 
which now in 1944 is under the Office of Dis- 
tribution, War Food Administration. (Pre- 
viously, that division was called the Agricultural 
Marketing Service.) These standards are not 
set arbitrarily but are based on practices in 
use in the canning trade. 

As long ago as 1925 a conference was held 
with canners to get ideas on how a system of 
grading might be developed. The National 
Canners Association co-operated. Score sheets 
for each subject were drawn up. A careful 
study followed, conducted by government in- 
spectors in commercial plants, who investigated 
canners’ problems, considered marketing prac- 
tices, and checked on the needs of consumers. 
The results were then resubmitted to the can- 
ning trade and consumers for criticism and 
suggestion. 

To date about 70 quality standards have 
been published, and copies of them can be 
obtained by writing the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Changes in standards are made 
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from time to time as warraated by improve- 
ments in the canning industry. The letters 
A, B, and C were selected to designate the 
grades because of their simplicity and their 
easily recognized position in the scale of 
qualities. 

By an act of Congress on June 30, 1939, the 
USDA was authorized to set up regulations 
governing the grading and certification of 
canned fruits and vegetables by inspection of 
farm products. Authorization is given an- 
nually. 


“Will you please tell us the complete story of the 
continuous inspection of the USDA? We 
would also like to know the training and qualifica- 
tions of the inspectors.” 

To be accepted for U. S. continuous inspec- 
tion and the then permissible U. S. grading, 
certain rigid requirements for plant sanitation, 
equipment, and integrity of management must 
be met. Once they are met, government in- 
spectors are assigned to check each processing 
operation as well as the sanitary conditions of 
the plant, equipment, and personnel. 

Inspectors are Civil Service employees, 
qualified by certain scholastic requirements, 
and normally with no less than six years’ 

_ experience in responsible positions in connec- 
tion with canned fruits and vegetables. They 
are especially trained in the work of grading 
by the mechanical and chemical means re- 
quired by government standards. 


“Is the field crowded? What is the age range? 
What is required before applying for the job? 
What is the approximate salary? 

Because of the war, the field is not crowded. 
Some 450 inspectors, now more than half of 
them women, are employed by the govern- 
ment in this work. They also inspect and 
grade the purchases for the armed forces and 
Lend-Lease. Last year approximately 55 
per cent of all canned, dried, dehydrated, and 
frozen fruits and vegetables were inspected 
and graded by this federal department. 

Since the war emergency has opened this 
work to women, about 85 per cent of the ap- 
plicants accepted have been from the home 
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economics field. A new rating of “junior 
marketing aide’ was added. After head- 
quarters training, an aide assists in a technical 
laboratory until he or she merits advance- 
ments, for which there are excellent oppor- 
tunities. 

The junior marketing specialists in the De- 
partment are generally 21 to 35 years of age. 
Full data about the work may be secured by 
writing the USDA or the U. S. Civil Service 
concerning positions as marketing specialists 
in the field of processed fruits and vegetables 
inspection. 

Salaries begin at $1,620 per year but increase 
after the first six months and rise to $2,600 
and more, according to Civil Service ratings. 


“Is there a charge to the canner for the inspec- 
tion? If so, is payment made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or to the U. S. Inspected Foods 
Educational Service?” 

The canner pays the cost of U. S. continuous 
inspection and/or official grading to the U. S. 
Treasury. Charges are made on a contract 
basis to reimburse the Department for the 
salary and all expenses—whether for one or 
three inspectors—to which is added an amount 
to cover as nearly as practicable the adminis- 
trative overhead expenses. 

If this cost were passed on to the consumer, 
it would be negligible, amounting to less than 
one-half cent per case, or about y+, of a cent 
a can. Nor is the cost borne in subsequent 
taxes, since it is paid for by the canner, as he 
would his own employee. Most canners find 
that the Service brings actual savings in 
operating cost. 


“Assigned to obtain factual data on the matter 
of grade labeling, because of a local contro- 
versy, the writer would like to know how many 
processors already ‘U. S. grade-label’ and get a list 
of these.” 

Starting with one plant in 1939, there are 
now (March 1944) 57 companies operating 
81 plants under the Service who may “U. S. 
grade-label,” though many others of course 
may and do grade-label, without using the 
prefix “U. S.” Lists of the approved canners 
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Grade-Labeling Catechism 


who may U. S. grade-label are available by 
writing the U. S. Inspected Foods Educational 
Service, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


“Which canners are inspected for grading, and 
which use continuous inspection labels? It 
is not entirely clear in my mind what advantage the 
continuous inspection service without the grading 
has. Your pamphlet says, ‘Continuous inspection 
means that trained food experts are on duty at all 
times the plants are in operation. They approve 
every ingredient. . .. They insist on uniform quality, 
absolute purity, and spotless cleanliness.’ Is this 
not taken care of by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration?” 

All 57 canners packing under the govern- 
ment service use continuous inspection and 
grading. Inspection for grading only, is called 
“sample grading”; and products inspected 
thus may not carry the U. S. grade label. 

However, a plant may have U. S. continuous 
inspection and yet not grade-label. This 
situation may be explained thus: the U. S. 
continuous inspection is obviously an accurate, 
inexpensive, and advantageous method of 
plant control. In some instances the com- 
pany may not have operated under the Service 
long enough to have the labels to show this 
certification and grade. The shield in the end 
of the can or glass container, however, certifies 
this inspection and sanitation. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, administered by the Food and Drug 
Administration, does not authorize that Ad- 
ministration to inspect every canning plant 
continuously. Moreover, the Food and Drug 
Administration has jurisdiction over goods for 
such malpractices as misbranding and adult- 
eration only when shipped in interstate com- 
merce. U. S. continuous inspection not only 
assures Sanitary packing conditions but certi- 
fies the U. S. A, B, C grades. 

Although the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act authorized the establishment of a 
reasonable minimum standard of quality for 
many canned foods (that is, setting a line be- 
tween standard and substandard) its provisions 
do not cover the recognized market grades 
of higher quality—the B and A. These 
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mandatory federal regulations apply only to 
grades that are misbranded and shipped in 
interstate commerce. 

Moreover, the Food and Drug minimum 
standards at present cover only seven canned 
fruits and vegetables. 


“Is the U. S. Inspected Foods Educational Service 
a consumer organization? ... Is it government 
sponsored? . . . Isit a federal agency? . .. What if any 
jurisdiction do you have over the canners? . . . I will 
appreciate information concerning the organization.” 
The U. S. Inspected Foods Educational 

Service is a nonprofit association of private 

industry processors of fruits and vegetables 

who have been accepted and approved by the 

USDA to pack under U. S. continuous factory 

inspection and who voluntarily U. S. grade- 

label. 

The purpose of the group is to disseminate 
to the public, educational material on the 
meaning of U. S. grade labeling and continuous 
inspection. Since membership is restricted 
to USDA approved plants, part of the program 
is to work in accord with this branch of the 
government. 


“Has there been any legislation governing label- 
ing?”’ 

A desire for quality designation in addition 
to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act has been shown by efforts to secure manda- 
tory grade labeling: through the McNary- 
Mapes amendment to the Food and Drug 
Act in 1929; the National Industrial Recovery 
Act in 1933; the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938; and the OPA Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 306 on canned fruits and 
vegetables. OPA’s use of mandatory grade 
labeling as a means to enforce wartime pricing 
was forbidden, however, by the Taft Amend- 
ment to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Bill of 1943, which left the requirement on 
invoice grading only on certain 1943 products. 


“Why are larger packers missing from the list of 
those who voluntarily U. S. grade-label? Do 
they pack one grade only?”’ 

The larger canners are not missing. One 
example is the third largest canner of fruits 
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in the country. The list comprises large, 
medium, and small canners. 

Perhaps, as was so aptly stated in an edi- 
torial in The Canning Trade for March 15, 
1943, “it would be most unfair to the great 
mass of canners if the public was led to believe 
that the canners do not wish to state the 
quality on their label because they have some- 
thing to hide, or will not come clean with the 
consuming public. 

“Millions of the public know that every 
case of canned foods is sold on a quality basis 
and always has been. Then why is not the 
public told? ...We can’t help but feel that 
this fight is not being made by canners, for 
their own sakes, because we know that many 
of the warmest advocates of the repeal of the 
law [OPA’s MPR No. 306 which tried to make 
grade labeling mandatory at the retail level] 
can comfortably put big ‘A’s’ on all their 
foods, and seldom if ever be forced to use the 
second grade ‘B.’ But they are fighting to 
protect buyers’ labels and the customers they 
have, or rather did have, as the buying public 
today is ready to take every can produced under 
the canners’ labels.” 


“T hear that the [blank] chain tried grade labeling 
and found it unsatisfactory from a merchandis- 
ing standpoint. Is this true? 


Not true. 


“Can you supply us with a complete list of brand 
names with products....I have never seen a 
can of goods in the Los Angeles market which carried 
the insignia of continuous inspection. Is my range 
of observation limited or are Los Angeles retailers 
and wholesalers reluctant to market these goods?” . . . 
“Are illustrative materials available to any home 
economist—or teacher—who writes for them?” 


More than 152 brands are U. S. grade- 
labeled, and a list of them is available on re- 
quest to the Service’s central office. Other 
releases are also available. 


“The cherry label is marked U. S. Grade A Fancy 
and it shows cherries growing on a branch. 
Does this mean they are tree ripened? In some in- 
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stances tomatoes are shown on a branch, or the to- 

mato is shown with nothing else. Does this indicate 

anything special? Some vegetable cans show ‘4 

sieve’ grade A; another will show ‘1 sieve’ Grade A. 

What does this mean?” 

Vignettes or pictures are only for identifica- 
tion. The sieve (size) number of the peas has 
nothing to do with the A, B, C grade any more 
than the variety, such as cling or freestone 
peaches, or the recipe difference, such as pork 
and beans or oven baked beans. 

Grades for vegetables are principally deter- 
mined by clearness of liquor, uniformity of 
size and color, freedom from defects, tender- 
ness and maturity, and flavor. Fruits are 
judged mainly by color, uniformity of size, 
freedom from defects, tenderness and maturity, 
and flavor. 

In other words—A is for Excellent—for use 
on special occasions; B is for Good—or for 
everyday use; C is for Fair—or for thrifty 
buying. 

“Off the record, and as one newspaper man to 
another, can you also tell me why the [blank] 
company is violently opposed to grade labeling to 
the extent that they have published a broadside 
calling it regimentation and destruction of the 
‘American way of life’?”’ 

“As one newspaper man to another,” I 
would say that some companies and some 
trade associations are using their democratic 
right to express themselves for or against an 
idea, program, and policy. 

The why of their opinion I cannot report, 
but I do know that the members of the U. S. 
Inspected Foods Education Service believe 
that a simple A, B, C quality designation on 
the outside of a container, specifying what is 
inside, by a fair system of standards, and certi- 
fied by a qualified certifier, is right for the 
consumer. Therefore, they voluntarily U. S. 
grade-label. 

Whether grade labeling or U. S. grade label- 
ing succeeds depends on the demands of the 
consumer for this service which favors her 
interests. 
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In Short... 


Teaching for Home Living 


FRANCES M. WILSON 
Baker University 

Once again we find that “necessity is the 
mother of invention,” for the present method 
of teaching the elementary foods course in this 
small liberal arts college resulted from a fire 
which in a few hours destroyed all traces of the 
home economics department. Along with the 
loss of equipment went the hopes for immediate 
rebuilding, since priorities and government 
limitations made replacement of much of the 
equipment impossible. 

Two other factors also influenced the method 
of teaching. The first was the list of recom- 
mendations from the study of home econom- 
ics in small liberal arts colleges made by Clara 
Brown for the American Home Economics 
Association and the Commission of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of the North Central 
Association. The other was my conviction 
that the small department should train largely 
for home living rather than for a profession if 
it is to meet the needs of its students. 


Our Equipment 

The morning after the fire the members of 
the class met in the only suitable place on the 
campus: three unused rooms on the first floor 
of the boys’ dormitory. Previously they had 
been used as dining room and kitchen and 
boasted of built-in cabinets, sink, stove, and 
electric refrigerator. 

The dining room contained a table and 
chairs, which, along with the small front room, 
completed our unit. 

The girls took over the plans for redeco- 
rating and arranging the equipment. Shop- 
ping trips for the small equipment became 
veritable searching parties. Finally, when 
everything was in place, there was working 
space for only six of the twenty-four students 
in the foods class: four in the kitchen to cook, 
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one in the dining room, and one to act as 
hostess. 


Most Feasible Plan 


It was obvious that the teaching schedule 
must be rearranged. The most feasible plan 
was the one now in use: all of the students 
meet for planning and discussion two hours a 
week and in groups of six for one laboratory per 
week from eleven to one o’clock. 

On the day the girls are scheduled for 
laboratory they prepare their luncheon and 
plan the breakfast and dinner that might be 
served with it to meet the day’s food require- 
ment. The students do their own marketing, 
calculate the cost of the meal, and evaluate the 
management of the food service and the quality 
of the foods prepared. 

In order to allow sufficient time for judging, 
the students plan to serve luncheon by twelve 
o’clock. Frequently, they invite a guest— 
a member of the faculty or another student. 
It is surprising to see how much responsibility 
the students take for themselves and for those 
who need help. One frequently hears such 
remarks as: “I took a friend home this week 
end and I felt so sorry for my mother. She 
tried so hard to have things nice, and they 
were such a mess. I think I can help her 
manage when I get home.” 

Certainly this method offers many possi- 
bilities and seems to be a way to teach nutri- 
tion, marketing, and cooking principles along 
with skill in preparation and management 
under homelike conditions. 


Family Fun 


RUTH KIMPLAND 

Prattsburg (New York) High School 

The chief wartime problem in many rural 
communities today is recreation, or rather 
the scarcity of recreation facilities. In Pratts- 
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burg, for example, the only place besides their 
homes for school boys and girls to go to relax 
is the soda fountain—which closes at 9 o’clock. 
Unless family ties are strong, children will 
roam the streets after this hour. 

Although most of our boys and girls dislike 
the recent flood of magazine and newspaper 
articles on juvenile delinquency and resent 
being looked upon as criminals or potential 
criminals, it was not difficult to get our voca- 
tional homemaking girls interested in a study of 
the causes and prevention of juvenile misbe- 
haviour. 

Fun at home seemed to be one valuable 
preventive measure. The girls in the tenth 
grade, therefore, decided to encourage family 
participation in games and fun, through setting 
up a lending library of games. The inspiration 
came from their own enjoyment of jigsaw 
puzzles with their families. 

A few of the girls contributed some of these 
puzzles to start the class collection. Other 
inexpensive games were made in class. The 
most popular one is Ring Toss, played with 
a piece of plyboard into which hooks have 
been driven and with jar rubbers as rings; 
the five hooks have different point values: 
5, 10, 20, 10, and 5. It proved so popular 
with the fifth and sixth grade boys that two 
more games were made to help meet demand. 


Game Supply, Checking Out Rules 


The Board of Education gave $5 for the 
purchase of games that we could not make. 
With those donated by people in the com- 
munity we now have 27 jig-saw puzzles and 
29 other games. Seldom are any left when 
the library closes. If any are in on rainy 
days children borrow them for the noon hour. 
The project developed into an extracurricular 
activity for which a president, a vice-president, 
two secretaries, aud a treasurer were elected. 
The homemaking class drew up the following 
rules for checking out the games: 

1. Each person may take only one game at 
a time. (Some of the third graders have 


fooled us, though, by signing a brother’s or 
a sister’s name.) 
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2. Games may be kept for one week. 

3. A fine of 3 cents a day is levied for over- 
due games. (We have purchased four games 
with these fines.) 

4. The library is open Monday, Thursday, 
and Friday from 8:30 to 9:00 a.m. and from 
12:30 to 1:30 p.m. 

5. Anyone in the community may borrow 
the games. 

The girls take great pride in their game li- 
brary and feel that through it they are actively 
contributing to the war effort. 


New Training Program: 
Restaurant Administration 


ALBERTA M. MACFARLANE 
National Restaurant Association 


Through its School of Business and its 
Business Problems Bureau, the University of 
Chicago has entered into an arrangement with 
the National Restaurant Association for the 
development of research and educational work 
bearing on food and restaurant administration. 
For this work, the National Restaurant As- 
sociation is making an initial gift which may 
approximate $100,000 and which wil) be di- 
vided between research and administration. 

The Restaurant Administration curriculum 
will be a series of graduate courses in the School 
of Business and will lead to a master’s degree 
in business administration. Food and nu- 
trition courses will be taken in the departments 
of home economics and institution management. 

This program will differ from- the institu- 
tion management curricula now being given 
in our universities in that study of business 
administration will predominate. 

Many successful restaurant operators who 
have learned the business “the hard way” 
want a university course in which the funda- 
mentals of restaurant administration will be 
taught to future executives of the industry, 
for they realize that restaurant management 
does not stop with a scientific knowledge of 
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In Short 


food and nutrition, that it is a complex busi- 
ness and is becoming more so all the time. 


The Knowledge Needed 


The restaurant administrator today must 
have a good business background. He must 
be able to set up budgets and correctly ap- 
portion the proper percentages to food, labor, 
maintenance, replacement, depreciation, and 
other operating costs. He must be able to 
interpret the trend of sales in relation to over- 
all operating costs and the total picture. 

He must know how to arrive at a fair 
selling price. He must be able to organize 
production for most efficient operation. He 
must understand accounting procedures and 
be able to analyze correctly profit and loss 
statements. 

He must know market structures and be 
able to interpret market trends. He must 
have a knowledge of how to negotiate contracts 
—whether financial or sales contracts or con- 
tracts with trade unions. 

He must know how to establish financial 
credit with banks so that loans may be ne- 
gotiated. He must know how to conform with 
all state and government regulations and 
interpret correctly the many directives dealing 
with social security, unemployment and in- 
dustrial insurance, wage labor laws, sani- 
tary regulations, rationing and many other 
rulings that affect operation. He must be 
cognizant of what constitutes adequate in- 
surance with regard to type and amount and 
under varying conditions. 

He must be able to analyze present trends 
in personnel relations and know how to meet 
them. In short, he must be a business ad- 
ministrator as well as have a thorough know]l- 
edge of foods. 


High School to Degree—Five Years 


The length of the course will depend on the 
previous training of the student. It will 
take the high school graduate five years to 
complete the educational course. The first 
two years will be spent on a liberal arts course 
which leads to a bachelor’s degree. The next 
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three years will be spent on subjects in the 
School of Business and in study of foods and 
nutrition. 

Any student can accelerate this course and 
do the five years’ work in four by following 
through on his studies for 11 months out of 
12 each year—rather than for just nine months. 

The junior college graduate will be able to 
get a master’s degree in three years. The 
person holding a bachelor’s degree will usually 
be able to get a master’s degree in 11 months. 
The exact time depends upon the educational 
background of the student. 

Persons holding a bachelor’s degree with a 
major in foods and nutrition or in institution 
management can get much of the necessary 
business training at the University of Chicago 
while working on a master’s degree in the School 
of Business. 

This program will get under way next fall 
at the beginning of the regular school year, 
registration dates for which are September 24 
to 27, 1944. 


Women Welcomed 


Since women today are commanding posi- 
tions of responsibility in the restaurant in- 
dustry, this course is open to them as well 
as to men. Many college students will be 
interested in the full five- or three-year pro- 
grams—and no doubt some women who are 
now specialists in food work will want to con- 
tinue their business studies as outlined in this 
new program and get their master’s degree in 
the field of business administration. 

Graduates of this restaurant administration 
course, as they gain practical experience, 
should command top-flight and highly re- 
munerative positions in the industry as ad- 
ministrators, managers, or assistant managers. 


Store Practice in Syracuse 


FREDERICA B. CARLETON 
Syracuse University 


The fashion merchandising sequence in the 
College of Home Economics at Syracuse Uni- 
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versity aims to give girls with a background of 
clothing and design a sufficient number of 
courses in merchandising so that after a com- 
paratively short time they may become buyers 
and merchandising executives in women’s 
wear departments of stores. 

Whereas schools of business and graduate 
schools of retailing direct their emphasis 
toward the personnel and financial control of 
stores, the home economics course emphasizes 
the merchandise itself. 

Store experience has for many years been an 
integral part of training programs for mer- 
chandising, of course, at the secondary school 
level as well as in the college and graduate 
schools for retail service. Its importance was 
indicated in the regulations of the U. S. Office 
of Education relating to co-operative retail 
training programs under provisions of the 
George-Deen Act. 


Clothing Business 


The fashion merchandising curriculum at 
Syracuse includes a two-credit course called 
“clothing business.” Prerequisites for admis- 
sion to the course include one summer (a 
minimum of two months) of full-time work in 
any department store or women’s specialty 
shop selected by the student. 

The plan for the clothing business course 
includes supervised part-time work in Syra- 
cuse stores with weekly class meetings for 
discussion and evaluation. Since Syracuse 
University is located in a city serving a wide 
trading area, it has not been necessary for 
students to interrupt their academic work to 
secure this store experience. Schedules for the 
senior year are arranged so that time is avail- 
able afternoons and Saturdays for store work. 

Through the co-operation of eight stores, 
students are given special opportunities for 
work. In the current semester students 
report as a group for special directed experience 
to the training director of the largest depart- 
ment store on Tuesday afternoons. On other 
days they report for general sales work accord- 
ing to arrangements made between the student 
and the personnel departments. 
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Apprentice HDA’s 


ANNA MAY JOHNSON 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Opportunities for apprentice training have 
proved so valuable to students preparing to 
teach that we decided to introduce a similar 
program for students interested in home 
demonstration work in the extension service. 
The course was offered by the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for the 
first time in the fall semester of 1943. 


Preliminary Training 


Before the student has her field experience 
she has acquired a broad background in home 
economics and has taken electives which give 
preparation in other lines, such as gardening, 
horticulture, and poultry. She has also taken 
several methods courses—methods of teaching 
home economics and homemaking both to 
young persons and to adults, and the prin- 
ciples and practices of demonstration. She 
has also taken the course in the history, 
development, and methods of extension and 
one in home economics journalism and has 
had many contacts in the central office with 
extension leaders, who have discussed their 
specific areas of work with her. 

She has visited adult and 4-H club meetings, 
has observed the teaching in home economics 
departments in several schools and the func- 
tioning of several school lunch programs in 
the county, the county health unit, and 
various adult classes. 

Before starting her apprentice training, the 
student learns what she can of the county 
in which she is to work—from library materials, 
census reports, extension reports, and from 
persons who have lived or worked in the county. 

The actual field experience is planned co- 
operatively by the student, the teacher in 
charge of the course, the head of the home 
economics education department, the state 
home demonstration agent, the county agent, 
and the county home demonstration agent 
who serves as supervisor. 
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In Short 


The course instructor goes to the county 
before the work is started to complete ar- 
rangements and acquaint the agent with 
student needs; the agent, in turn, prepares the 
community for the student and, after the girl 
arrives, gives her the guidance needed. 


Field Work 


In the field, the student observes and assists 
the home demonstration agent of the county 
selected and is given full responsibility for 
carrying out whatever phases of work the 
agent considers advisable. She prepares all 
the press releases of the home demonstration 
agent during her apprenticeship. 

The field work is done in a month in the 
middle of the semester, as there must be time 
preceding it in which to prepare for the ex- 
perience and enough time afterward for 
evaluation. She must, of course, make up 
the work missed in other classes. Plans are 
now under way for the student to have this 
month of field experience in the summer. 

During her apprenticeship the student 
keeps a record of her activities: a narrative of 
her experiences and her contacts, clippings of 
publicity materials prepared, and her own 
evaluation of her experiences. 

The district agent and the college teacher 
visit her separately during the month and 
evaluate her as a prospective agent. A 
simple rating device, with a list of 26 items, 
was developed by the planning group for the 
evaluating; and this device is discussed with 
the student before she leaves the campus and 
at intervals during the month of work. 

At the end of the month the student, the 
county home demonstration agent, the district 
agent, and the teacher of the course each pre- 
pare a rating and then discuss it with the 
student. Interestingly enough, the four 
usually agree on most of the items and where 
there is disagreement, the student rates 
herself lower than do the other three. 

The course is experimental and flexible 
both in content and in administration, as 
students vary so widely in backgrounds. Its 
value for the student is considerable. 
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School Lunchroom Manager 


QUINDARA OLIVER DODGE, Chairman 


Joint Committee on School Lunches 
AHEA and ADA 


A manual for the home economics teacher 
without training in institution management, 
“Lunches for the Small School,” and a study 
of the social and economic status of managers 
of school lunchrooms and cafeterias are the two 
recently completed projects of the joint com- 
mittee on school lunches of the American Home 
Economics Association and the American Die- 
tetic Association. 

A secondary aim of the committee which 
prepared the manual was to give school ad- 
ministrators an appreciation of the work of the 
lunchroom manager and to bring realization of 
the importance of assuring good nutritional 
status in growing children and of establishing 
good food habits in the formative years. The 
manual points out the changing philosophy of 
child education, which has come to consider 
that the school should help develop the whole 
child, and gives valuable background for the 
development of child care centers. 


Guide to the Inexperienced 


The manual presents simple, desirable stand- 
ards for equipment, counter setup, buying, 
record keeping, sanitation; it gives basic recipes 
for tray lunches and a month of pattern menus 
of two types: the complete lunchand the simple 
lunch. A job analysis for the inexperienced 
worker and a bibliography are included. We 
hope that the manual will be published in a few 
months. 

Committee members who worked out the 
manual were Constance C. Hart (chairman), 
Dorothy Andrews, Dorothea Behm, Mary 
deGarmo Bryan, Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, 
Marion Cronan, Katharine W. Harris, Martha 
Koehne, Evelyn Wattan, Florence Winchell, 
and Mary Spalding. Each wrote ore or more 
of the chapters of the manual or served as 
adviser 
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Low Status of Lunchroom Managers 


“The Study of Administrative and Teaching 
Schedules of Managers of School Lunchrooms 
and Cafeterias with a View to Promoting Aca- 
demic Status for Them” was carried out by a 
four-person committee of which Winning S. 
Pendergast was chairman. The other mem- 
bers were Grace Augustine, Jennie I. Rown- 
tree, and Margery Trott. 

The study was based upon a survey of the 
situation in the schools of 58 cities with a 
population between half a million and a million. 

Conclusions were that the present economic 
and social status of school lunchroom managers 
outside large city school systems is rarely such 
as to attract capable, home economics trained 
women. Women in these positions usually 
have no college degree and lack contracts, 
tenure, sick leave privileges, and access to re- 
tirement funds; their salaries are usually based 
on volume of business. Some teacher-man- 
agers, however, have full teacher status. 

Few of the full-time school lunchroom and 
cafeteria managers had home economics train- 
ing. Ina few cities, however, an effort is being 
made to attract trained persons. 

The committee concluded that if home eco- 
nomics graduates are to be encouraged to go 
into school lunchroom management as a career, 
the status of managers must be raised; but the 
members consider that the present is not the 
time to try to organize any movement to get 
contract status for lunchroom managers since 
the home economics trained, noncontract 
lunchroom managers are now concentrated in 
a few cities. 


Ten Rules for Use of Soya 


MARY E. KIRKPATRICK 


U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


Soy flour and grits are so new that many 
ways of using them must yet be tested. We 
have developed a few practices, however, 
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which we follow in our experimental work 
and which may be stated as 10 helpful rules: 

(1) Make soya an ingredient in familiar 
recipes; it is a good mixer. 

(2) Recognize that soya, like many other 
foods, has a flavor of its own. The more 
you use it, the more you'll like it. 

(3) Use relatively small amounts. This 
way, soya changes the familiar food less and 
may be more acceptable than when used in 
large quantities. 

(4) Combine with foods of similar texture, 
for example—soya grits with cereals, ground 
meat, bread crumbs; soya flour in soups, 
sauces, creamy puddings, quick breads. In 
some recipes, either flour or grits will do. 

(5) Have the same high standards for foods 
mixed with soya as for other foods. 

(6) Batter containing soya may appear 
stiffer than usual. This is not so noticeable 
in the finished product. You may need more 
liquid but add with caution. 

(7) Addsoya to give richness to bland foods— 
white sauce, gravies, soups, cornstarch pud- 
dings. 

(8) Give soya mixtures the taste test. Be 
generous with salt, onion, other seasonings. 

(9) Enjoy the rich brown crust soya gives 
to such foods as breads, potato cakes. 

(10) From first to last, when considering 
cost, remember that soya may be replacing 
expensive protein rather than less expensive 
grain or cereal foods. 


ACUCG Session 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The American Home Economics Association 
has contributed more financially than has any 
other consumer group to the work of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods and has been one of the most active of 
the consumer members of the Committee. 

This was the tribute paid to the AHEA by 
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the ACUCG in its January 13, 1944, meeting 
in New York City, at which the AHEA was 
represented by Dorothy Houghton, Anna 
Dooley, and Ardenia Chapman. A fourth 
home economist, Louise Stanley, attended 
the session, to represent the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 

The ACUCG is a liaison organization within 
the American Standards Association set up to 
bring together manufacturers, distributors, 
and consumers to tackle mutual problems. 


Postwar Projects Initiated 


The postwar planning committee reported 
that three projects had been initiated: investi- 
gation of the commodity field as affected by 
new materials, review of war agency regula- 
tions from which American standards for con- 
sumer goods might be developed, and a review 
of American war standards for consumer 
goods to determine their adaptability to 
peacetime standards. 

The project on standards for bedding and 
upholstery, initiated in 1938, has been reacti- 
vated at the request of the National Associa- 
tion of Bedding Manufacturers. 

American War Standard Specification for 
Protective Occupational Footwear has been 
incorporated into the WPB order M217, which 
makes compliance with the American war 
standard specifications mandatory for all 
safety shoe manufacturers. 

Standards for men’s and women’s leather 
aprons, leather cape sleeves with or without 
bibs, and leather leggings have been approved 
by the ASA War Committee. Standards on 
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leather overalls, leather coats, and leather 
sleeves have been prepared and are soon to be 
submitted to manufacturers and users for 
criticism. Work on asbestos garments, gloves, 
and finger cots is progressing. 


Definitions for Retail Commodities 


The Committee agreed that standard defini- 
tions of technical terms for commodities sold 
at retail should be worked out. A subcom- 
mittee was appointed to consult with the 
National Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus as to sponsorship and to recommend 
effective personnel. The committee on textile 
test methods was instructed to explore the 
current status of test methods and to recom- 
mend action to get uniform test methods and 
interpretation of data. 


Garment Sizes, Sheet Standards... 


Sectional committee Lil was asked to 
recommend specific methods for extending 
standard measurements already developed for 
boys from kindergarten to high school to cover 
older and younger boys’ and girls’ body sizes 
in the same ranges. 

The executive committee instructed the 
postwar planning committee to meet with 
committee L4 to consider developing an 
American standard for sheets and sheeting, 
and with committee L14 to investigate the new 
commercial standards on methods of testing 
color fastness and the potential FTC color 
fastness rules. The postwar planning com- 
mittee was also asked to consider standards 
for rubber products, plastics, and shoes. 


The Black Man’s Gifts to the World 


If all young people could read and hear about black Crispus Attucks, the first 
man to lose his life in the American Revolution, about Dr. Daniel Williams, a 
Negro surgeon, who performed the first successful operation on a human heart, 
plus the stories of countless other people of African descent, perhaps they would 
recognize the black man’s many gifts to world progress and gain respect for 
him. . . . Negroes have played an increasingly important role in the progress of 
America, despite discrimination, great handicaps, and persecution.—AUGUSTA 
B. BAKER, “Books about the Negro for Children,” Intercultural Education News, 


January 1944, 
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Comment... 


Our June Convention 


Three-quarters of a million men have already 
been demobilized in these United States. For 
them, for their families and their communities 
the postwar world is here—in the painful pres- 
ent. And it is also here for us home economists 
if we are to contribute to the solution of the 
desperately difficult problems which both war 
and peace present. We cannot wait until 
Hitler and the Japanese war lords become only 
a cruel memory. 

These were the facts and convictions moti- 
vating the members of the committee which 
met in Chicago late in March to plan the June 
20 to 23 meeting of the AHEA. 


First Day: Family Adjustments 

‘Adjustments of Members of the Family to 
a Peacetime Society” is the subject which they 
selected for both the afternoon and the night 
meetings on Tuesday, June 20. Two other na- 
tional organizations, The National Conference 
of Family Relations and the National Council 
of Parent Education, will join the AHEA for 
these meetings. 

In the general session Tuesday afternoon the 
subject will be taken up under two headings, 
the role of women and the psychological situa- 
tion, with nationally known persons speaking 
on each. 

In the night session, delegates will divide into 
five discussion groups, each of which will have 
as chairman a specialist on the subject as- 
signed: sources of youth’s codes of behavior, 
child care and the family, women and the law, 
family counseling, and economic adjustments 
of the family. Each group will be handled as 
the chairman sees fit—through speakers im- 
ported for the occasion, through panel discus- 
sions or through dramatic presentation of the 
problem, or through general discussion, and 
delegates may join whatever groups they 
choose. 

Standards and levels of living and factors 


determining the direction of change in them 
will be the theme for the general session Wed- 
nesday morning. That afternoon, speakers 
will present from differing points of view four 
critical problems in American life: the nutri- 
tional status of the people, adequate medical 
care, housing, and family security. 

Department and division meetings will be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday nights re- 
spectively. “‘Curbstone meetings,” in which 
informal groups will tackle mutual problems, 
will be planned the first day of the conference 
and announced on the bulletin board, probably 
for Wednesday morning before the general 
session and following the afternoon meetings. 

Significant studies and research on problems 
of the family will be presented in a general 
session Thursday afternoon in such a way as to 
interest every home economist. Postwar edu- 
cation will be the subject of the final (Friday 
morning) general session. 

The Association’s business meeting, at which 
President Jessie Harris will speak and AHEA 
policies will be determined for the next year, 
will take place Thursday morning. 

Other meetings will be: Council, Tuesday 
morning and Friday afternoon; consultation 
periods and any committee meetings desired, 
8 o’clock Wednesday and Thursday mornings; 
committee meetings also following the after- 
noon sessions. 


The Clubs 

Representatives of the college home econom- 
ics clubs will go to their own sessions and to 
some of the AHEA meetings. No limitation 
will be placed upon the number of college girls 
who may attend, though it may not be possible 
to house them all in the Stevens Hotel. High 
school clubs will have a delegate assembly with 
two representatives from each state. Further 
information as to the club program will be sent 
to the college clubs and to the state advisers of 
the high school clubs. 
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Three School Lunch Bills 


The wide-spread feeling of need for federal 
aid in developing school lunch programs is 
indicated by the fact that three school lunch 
bills are now before Congress: the Smith- 
Ellender bill ($1824) drafted by the U. S. Office 
of Education to channel federal funds through 
state departments of education for technically 
trained supervisors as well as for food; the 
Wagner bill (S1721) ‘under which the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture would get funds for 
food and for extension of services now avail- 
able; and the compromise Russell bill ($1820) 
which would provide funds to be administered 
through the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for the purchase of food, and also funds to be 
administered through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to help state school authorities get and 
train technical and supervisory personnel. 


Sums Involved 


The Smith-Ellender bill would have Uncle 
Sam provide $50 million annually for the cause 
but would make the states contribute also— 
$30 for every $70 put up by the federal govern- 
ment the first year, and after that on a 50-50 
basis. 

The Wagner bill suggests $80 million the 
first year and then “as much as needed.” 

The Russell formula is $65 million for 1944- 
45 and after that up to $100 million for the 
food plus $3 million for the Office of Education 
to use to help state and local authorities ad- 
minister and supervise the program. 

The basis of allotment of funds under the 
Office of Education bill would be according to 
the ratio of children in the state aged 5 to 17 
years inclusive to adults between 20 and 64 
years old and according to the total number of 
children of school age. With the Wagner bill, 
it is “as the Secretary of Agriculture sees fit”; 
with the Russell bill, on the basis of school 
enrollment and need. 


Who Is to Control? 


The Smith-Ellender bill would require state 
educational authorities to work out plans for 
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administering the school lunch funds within 
county, state, and local school districts and to 
get the OK of the U. S. Office of Education on 
them. Supporters of this bill argue that school 
authorities, not the USDA, are the logical 
administrators of such programs. 

The Wagner bill, which has considerable 
support among farm and labor groups, makes 
the USDA final authority as to kinds and forms 
of foods used, and what operations and costs 
are figured in. The Russell bill gives the 
USDA final decision as to foods used and also 
the amount of participation with state or local 
school authorities. 

The latter two order that locally grown food 
shall be used so far as possible; the Smith- 
Ellender bill gives priority to foods declared 
by the USDA to be in surplus so far as possible 
while yet insuring balanced meals. The 
Smith-Ellender bill is the only one of the three 
bills to incorporate nutrition education into 
the program. 

Under the Wagner bill the USDA, as at pres- 
ent in some states, could by-pass state depart- 
ments of education and go directly into a given 
school and work directly with any board of 
education or other agency as it saw fit. Under 
the Russell bill, also, the USDA could work 
directly with local communities and schools if 
it found state school authorities not co-oper- 
ative. 

Critics of the Wagner and Russell bills point 
out that 20 states now have legislation of some 
kind to carry on school lunches and that these 
provisions make it possible to by-pass machin- 
ery already set up in such states. 

As this editorial is written all three bills are 
still reposing in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and no date has yet 
been set for hearings which must precede their 
being reported out to run the Senatorial 
gauntlet. 

Home economists will want to study them 
and decide which is best, wherein that best bill 
might be improved by amendments. All are 
briefly and simply stated. A letter to your 
Senator will bring copies to your desk. 
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Research ... 


Service Tests on Blends 


of New and Reclaimed Wool 


HELEN M. WARD and BARBARA BAILEY! 


Miss Ward has been research assistant in home economics at the 


South Dakota State College since the fall of 1941. 


When this study 


was started Miss Bailey was research assistant in charge of tex- 
tile research at the South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion. 


She is now Mrs. Sidney E. Miller and is administrative 


assistant in the chemical research division of General Mills. 


What Findings Mean to the Shopper 


You can’t tell from the looks of a piece of 
wool material whether it is all new wool or part 
reclaimed wool; therefore READ THE LABEL! 
Yard goods made from 75 per cent reclaimed 
fibers will be about half as strong as an all-new- 
wool piece, if the fabrics tested by these two in- 
vestigators are typical. Wearing quality will 
be likely to increase as the percentage of new wool 
in the fabric rises, if good quality new wool 
has been used. Flannel yard goods stored away 
from moths for a year or so will probably show 
little or no loss in wearing qualities —THE 
EpITor. 


Actual service tests are being used as a 
measuring stick to prove, if possible, the 
reliability of laboratory tests as a basis for 
prediction of future service of specific fabrics 
(1, 2, 3, 4), but to date little has been published 
on service tests of wool fabrics of known fiber 
history (5, /). 


1 The authors wish to express appreciation to Dr. R. 
L. Dolecek, formerly physicist at the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, for assistance with 
statistical analyses of data; to the chemistry division at 
the South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station for 
chemical analyses of the wool fiber; and to the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station for use of their 
textile conditioning room and testing equipment. 


In 1940, wearing tests of garments made of 
dyed flannel fabrics of various blends of new 
and reclaimed wool fiber were begun at South 
Dakota State College. Before that date 
certain physical and chemical properties of 
the fiber and fabric before dyeing had been 
reported by Bailey (6). 

The source of the new wool used for the tests 
was Rambouillet sheep which were raised at 
South Dakota State College; the reclaimed 
wool, a high-quality of pastel sweater clippings”, 
was purchased on the market. These two 
classes of wool fiber were blended in various 
proportions, and four flannel fabrics having 
a 2 x 2 even-twill construction were manu- 
factured by the Lowell Textile Institute. 
Fabric No. 100 contains 100 per cent new wool; 
fabric No. 75, 75 per cent new wool and 25 
per cent clippings; fabric No. 50, 50 per cent 
new wool and 50 per cent clippings; and fabric 
No. 25, 25 per cent new wool and 75 per cent 


clippings. 


2 According to the Wool Products Labeling Act (7), 
sweater clippings may not be classified as ‘reprocessed 
wool” but simply as “wool,” for the fiber is reclaimed 
from a knit instead of a woven or felted fabric. In this 
paper, sweater clippings are referred to as “reclaimed 
wool,” a term not used in the Wool Products Labeling 
Act, as the authors consider it misleading to call them 
“wool.” 
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Service Tests on Wool 


Skirts for Coed Wear-Tests 


Twelve four-gore skirts were made from the 
four flannel fabrics and issued to students at 
South Dakota State College. The conserva- 
tive, easily-fitted skirt design was chosen to 
facilitate subsequent: fabric sampling and to 
avoid as far as possible localized wear caused 
by construction or design details. The choice 
of college girls made rather close supervision 
possible yet allowed full play of individual 
wearing habits under ordinary wearing con- 
ditions. 

The total wearing period was 1,000 hours, 
a time which approximates one school year’s 
wear. Records of hours worn, type of activity, 
brushing, pressing, evidences of wear, and 
damage to garment were kept by each indi- 
vidual co-operating in this study. The skirts 
were inspected and dry-cleaned after each 
150-hour wearing period. Measurements were 
taken both before and after dry cleaning to 
check for stretching and shrinking. 


Physical and Chemical Tests 


All physical testing was done ina condition- 
ing room maintaining a temperature of 70°F 
+ 2° and a relative humidity of 65 per cent 
+2 per cent. Standard procedures of the 
American Society for Testing Materials (8) 
were followed throughout. 

Because of visible evidence of localization of 
wear the number of physical tests made on the 
skirt fabrics was limited. However, it was 
possible to include the following measure- 
ments after the total wearing period: breaking 
strength (strip test) and elongation, bursting 
strength and elongation, fabric thickness, and 
number of yarns per inch. 

The skirts were divided into three divisions— 
top, middle, and bottom—so that strength 
values could be obtained for these sections. 
Five breaking-strength samples, warpwise 
and fillingwise, were cut from both the front 
and back of the skirt for each of three sections. 
It was assumed that wear on the back left 
gore, top section, was similar to that on the 
back right gore, top section. 
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Ten bursting-strength samples were cut 
from each skirt, the sampling being scattered 
to represent, as far as possible, all parts of the 
skirt and to avoid inclusion of identical warp 
and filling yarns and identical placement with 
reference to skirt seams. Then if the statistics 
suggested inadequate sampling, real bursting- 
strength variation in various parts of the skirt 
would be intimated. Both thickness and yarn 
count measurements were made on the 
bursting-strength samples. 

These same physical measurements were 
made on the fabrics before the wearing period 
and on control fabrics which were stored for a 
time equivalent to the wearing period. 

Analyses of moisture, sulfur (Parr bomb), 
total nitrogen, and ash were made (a) after 
the fabrics came from the dyers, (b) after 
storage, and (c) after the wearing period. 


Comparison of the New Fabrics 


To give a clearer picture of the significance 
of the results in the serviceability study the 
properties of the four fabrics before use will be 
presented first. 


Breaking and Bursting Strength 


Although the new wool was about 40 per 
cent greater in length and had 10 per cent more 
crimp than did the reclaimed wool (6) it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish 
between the four fabrics by appearance alone. 
But warpwise breaking-strength (strip) values 
showed that the 100 per cent new wool fabric 
was almost twice as strong (46 per cent) as the 
fabric woven of 25 per cent new wool and 75 
per cent reclaimed wool; that fabric No. 75 
lost about 12 per cent in strength due to the 
fiber blending; and that fabric No. 50 lost 
about 28 per cent. 

Fillingwise strength-losses ranged from 18 
to 32 to 40 per cent. According to a “‘t”’ test 
these percentage losses indicate real strength 
differences, the actual strength values ranging 
from 32.4 pounds for blend No. 100 to 17.4 
pounds for blend No. 25, warpwise; and 27.7 
to 16.7 pounds, fillingwise. 

Bursting-strength determinations also re- 
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veal a significant strength decrease from fabric 
No. 100 to No. 25. 


Elongation, Yarn Number, Chemical Analysis 


Fabric elongation (strip) decreased some- 
what with increasing percentage of reclaimed 
wool; however, this might be expected because 
of the greater number of shorter fibers in the 
fabrics containing the reclaimed wool fiber. 
Bursting-strength elongation for all fabrics was 
the same, except for fabric No. 25, which was 
somewhat less. 


Journal of Home Economics, May 1944 


Serviceability of Fabric Blends 

In tables 1 and 2 are given the physical test 
data for the worn materials containing various 
proportions of the new and reclaimed wool 
after 1,000 hours of wear. 

The range in warpwise breaking-strength 
values for the skirts as a whole and for the 
sections of the skirts is insignificant. How- 
ever, the variation of the fillingwise breaking- 
strength values among the skirts and among 
the sections of the skirts is highly significant. 
Evidently variation in individual wearing 


TABLE 1 


Mean and standard deviations of warpwise and fillingwise breaking-strength determinations for three sections in each 
of three skirts made of blended fiber, after 1,000 hours of wear 


WARP FILLING 
FABRIC NUMBER 
— Skirt No. 1 Skirt No. 2 Skirt No. 3 Skirt No. 1 Skirt No. 2 Skirt No. 3 
Mean | S.D. Mean S.D Mean | S.D. Mean | S.D. Mean S.D Mean S.D 
pounds | pounds| pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds| pounds | pounds| pounds | pounds! pounds | pounds 

No. 100 

ae 33.70 | 1.16 | 33.30 | 1.03 | 34.80 | 0.82 | 29.20 | 1.78 | 28.95 | 1.24 | 29.35 | 0.82 

Middle....... 35.15 | 0.41 | 34.30 | 0.92 | 35.50 | 0.71 | 30.25 | 1.75 | 30.50 | 0.67 | 30.10 | 0.88 

Bottom...... 34.30 | 0.79 | 34.00 | 0.47 | 35.15 | 0.67 | 31.80 | 2.16 | 30.70 | 2.00 | 31.05 | 1.21 
No. 75 

Top.........| 29.05 | 0.60 | 28.30 | 1.08 | 28.55 | 1.77 | 24.05 | 1.38 | 25.80 | 1.03 | 24.50 | 1.20 

Middle....... 29.35 | 0.94 | 28.40 | 1.35 | 29.60 | 0.81 | 25.00 | 0.88 | 25.05 | 0.76 | 25.80 | 0.59 

Bottom...... 29.20 | 0.75 | 28.50 | 0.88 | 29.30 | 0.89 | 25.00 | 0.85 | 25.90 | 0.78 | 26.05 | 0.80 
No. 50 

/ ere 24.80 | 0.75 | 23.60 | 0.91 | 23.50 | 0.85 | 21.10 | 0.88 | 21.35 | 0.82 | 19.90 | 0.74 

Middle....... 23.80 | 0.72 | 23.95 | 0.98 | 23.95 | 0.60 | 19.95 | 1.26 | 21.15 | 0.82 | 20.35 | 0.58 

Bottom...... 24.65 | 0.94 | 24.15 | 0.78 | 23.60 | 1.02 | 20.70 | 1.16 | 21.85 | 0.67 | 21.55 | 0.90 
No. 25 

eee 18.80 | 1.25 | 19.85 | 1.27 | 19.55 | 0.76 | 15.55 | 0.55 | 17.40 | 0.46 | 15.55 | 0.68 

Meee... «5. 19.85 | 0.71 | 20.25 | 0.64 | 19.10 | 0.70 | 16.60 | 0.70 | 16.90 | 1.10 | 17.05 | 1.01 

Bottom...... 20.10 | 0.70 | 20.20 | 0.54 | 18.40 | 1.17 | 16.60 | 0.84 | 17.75 | 0.64 | 17.85 | 1.89 


There was a slight decrease throughout the 
series, both warpwise and fillingwise, in the 
number of yarns per inch for all fabrics. Fab- 
ric No. 25 was significantly thinner (1 per cent 
level) than all others. 

Chemical analyses of the blends indicate that 
both nitrogen and sulfur tend to be lower for 
the fabrics containing large percentages of the 
reclaimed wool (1). The percentage of ash 


for fabrics No. 100 and No. 75 is less than for 
fabrics No. 50 and No. 25. 


habits was insufficient to cause noticeable 
differences among warpwise breaking-strength 
values for skirts made of the same blend, 
whereas these same differences in wearing 
habits caused a significant difference in the 
fillingwise strength. 

It is possible that because of the greater 
initial strength of the warp yarns the amount 
of wear accorded the garments was insufficient 
to alter the warpwise strength. These state- 
ments are based on the results of an analysis 
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Service Tests on Wool 


of variance of the warp and fillingwise break- 
ing-strength values preceded by the calculation 
of homogeneity of error (9). 

Homogeneity was found in all instances 
except for the fillingwise breaking-strength 
values within skirt sections, which were 
greater than could be explained by errors of 
sampling. Since these variable data are the 
only values for the description of fillingwise 
strength and since the main effects are of more 
concern than interactions, these fillingwise data 
were used. 
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partial matting or felting of the wool fiber and 
yarn, in addition to some slight shrinkage 
(as indicated by yarn count) which accompa- 
nies wear and dry cleaning. 

One thousand hours of wear and seven dry 
cleanings caused no loss in the breaking 
strength of the four fabric blends used in this 
study, but bursting-strength losses due to wear 
and dry cleaning ranged from 5.15 to 1.15 
pounds. Fabric elongation of the worn gar- 
ments decreased significantly from fabric No. 
100 to No. 25. 


TABLE 2 


Yarn count, thickness, bursting-strength, and bursting-elongation values for materials containing various proportions 
of new and reclaimed wool, after 1,000 hours of wear 


YARNS PER INCH THICKNESS BURSTING STRENGTH | 
FABRIC AND SKIRT IDENTIFICATION 
Warp Filling Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
thou- thou- 
b b sandihs | sandths pounds pounds inches inches 
of an inch | of an inch 

No. 100—Skirt No. 1............ 44.9 40.7 37.55 1.01 76.00 2.44 0.25 0.00 
44.0 40.6 37.95 0.55 76.00 0.25 0.00 

ne. 45.1 40.6 38.05 1.09 76.30 3.50 0.25 0.00 

No. 75—Skirt No. 1............ 44.0 39.6 38.50 1.62 66.20 2.68 0.25 0.00 
. ere 43.8 39.4 38.10 0.70 66.60 2.34 0.25 0.00 

ee re 44.5 39.7 39.20 0.92 67 .30 2.45 0.25 0.00 

No. 50—Skirt No.1............ 43.7 39.4 $7.35 1.55 59.05 2.06 0.25 0.00 
43.5 39.1 37.25 1.11 59.05 2.34 0.25 0.00 

43.4 39.3 36.40 0.88 58.15 1.73 0.25 0.00 

No. 25—Skirt No. 1............ 42.8 39.4 35.75 0.98 51.25 2.71 0.25 0.00 
42.8 39.0 35.55 0.86 52.20 1.90 0.25 0.00 

43.0 39.2 35.00 0.97 48.80 2.24 0.25 0.00 


The “‘t” test indicates that even after the 
wearing period the marked differences between 
the strength values of the four experimental 
fabrics still exist. 

In general, for fabric blends No. 100 and No. 
25, the worn material from three sections of 
the garments showed an increase in warpwise 
breaking strength as compared with values 
for the fabrics before wearing. Rather con- 
sistent fillingwise breaking-strength increases 
are seen for blends No. 100, 75, and 50 in the 
worn garments over the unworn fabric. These 
fabric strength increases probably result from 


Skirt measurements taken before and after 
each dry cleaning showed that skirt dimen- 
sions, with few exceptions, either increased or 
remained the same throughout the wearing 
period. Wear apparently tends to offset any 
shrinkage which might be caused by dry clean- 
ing. 

Evidences of chemical deterioration appear 
to be more pronounced after the wearing period 
than after storage. 

It should be emphasized that the data and 
interpretation reported herein pertain only to 
fabrics made of the particular quality of new 
and reclaimed wool fiber used in this study. 
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Effects of Fabric Storage 


Fabrics which were stored for a time equiva- 
lent to the skirt wearing period and kept at 
room temperature in sealed boxes to prevent 
moth infestation showed few physical changes, 
and none which would seem to affect service- 
ability. Physical test data for the stored 
fabric blends are given in table 3. 
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Blends of Wool. 
(1937), 24 pp. 

2. Hays, M. B., PETERSEN, E. C., and JELrmnek, V. C. 
A serviceability study of full-fashioned cotton hose 
for nurses. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 30 (Sept. 1941), 
pp. 471-478 +. 

3. Rocers, R. E., Hays, M. B., and Brown, J. J. 
Serviceability of Selected Types of Cotton and 
Rayon Knit Underwear. U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech. 
Bull. 803 (1942), 21 pp. 


U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bull. 572 


TABLE 3 
Physical-test data for flannels stored 18 months 
NO. 100 no. 75 no. 50 | No. 25 
TEST AND UNIT OF MEASURE! Warp Filling Warp Filling Warp Filling | Warp | Filling 
Mean | S.D Mean | S.D. Mean |S.D. | Mean |S.D. | Mean | $.D.| Mean | S.D. Mean sD, Mean |S.D. 


Strip breaking 80/1.25 


(pounds) 

Bursting strength 75.80/1.89 66.20'3.23 
(pounds) 

Strip breaking- 0.81'0.03|) 0.87:0.07, 0.700.05 
strength elongation 
(inch) 

Bursting-strength 0.28/0.08 0.28.0.08 
elongation (inch) 

Yarns per inch 44.5 39.5 43.4 
(number) 

Fabric thickness 37.40/1.03 38.200.48 


(thousandths of an 
inch) 


| 


| 49.82.14 
0.79.0.07) 0.6310.05| 0.64 0.05) 0.50.05) 0.56.0.05 
| | 
0.25, | | 0.40.13 
39.0 43.0 38.7} 43.0 38.4 
| 


Comparison of the data for the new and the 
stored materials indicates that both warpwise 
and fillingwise breaking strength increase after 
storage, but this is statistically significant in 
only two cases: No. 25, warpwise, 1 per cent 
level; and No. 50, fillingwise, 5 per cent level. 
While this trend is not in all cases significant, 
the fact that it is so consistent is of interest. 

On the other hand, bursting-strength meas- 
urements reveal a consistent decrease in mean 
strength for all stored fabrics, but differences 
are significant only for fabrics No. 100 and No. 
25. Fabric thickness increased upon storage, 
whereas number of yarns per inch, strip elonga- 
tion, and bursting elongation varied within the 
range of sampling error. 
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Extension Service Department 


The extension department planned its 1943-1944 
program to include work on legislation, member- 
ship, school lunch, teaching money management to 
different age groups, safety, and wartime and post- 
war planning. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the states have reported 
their activities. Twelve states boast of a 100 per 
cent home economics extension membership in 
state associations. Three states report 90 per cent, 
and 10 states report 75 to 90 per cent membership. 

From every state reporting at least one exten- 
sion person is serving on the executive board of the 
state home economics association. The stronger 
the state home economics association is, the 
stronger our national association will be. What 
can each of us do to bring the extension member- 
ship up to 100 per cent in every state? 

The school lunch has been actively supported by 
extension women, in part through preparing and 
distributing timely educational material and 
through co-operating with other agencies who are 
interested in seeing that all school children get a 
nutritious lunch. In many parts of the country 
extension women are serving on the state school 
lunch committees. 


Our Safety Work 


The diligent work of the safety committee, 
headed by Gladys Ward of Illinois, has resulted in 
some state associations’ appointing a state safety 
chairman. Every state association has been asked 
to do so. We cannot afford, now or at any time, 
the great loss of life and of accomplishment caused 
by home accidents. Accidents don’t “just 
happen.” This committee deserves the support of 
every state organization. We are anticipating 
that every state will appoint a state chairman by 
June. 

Excellent safety programs are already in progress 
in many states. Much more could be accom- 
plished with the backing of every state association. 

Illinois writes: Illinois had its first safe homes 
award during farm and home week this year. A 


special recognition service was held to honor the 
county that had the largest number of families 
enrolled in the safe homes campaign as well as the 
county that had the greatest per cent of families 
enrolled. In 67 counties, 5,096 families were 
enrolled in the project in 1943. Because of 
interest which the project created last year, plans 
are being greatly expanded for 1944. 

Marion Butters, chairman of the legislative 
committee of AHEA’s extension department, par- 
ticipated in the work of a committee to try to 
secure passage of the nutrition research bill, 
HR2276. Every state was informed by letter of 
the status of the bill—which still (March 18) re- 
mains in the hands of the House Agricultural 
Committee. 


War and Postwar Problems 


Reports from the states show that food produc- 
tion and conservation were paramount in programs 
during 1943 and will continue to be of major im- 
portance during 1944. 

The reports show that all states are organizing 
postwar planning committees. Some are working 
on such projects as postwar housing, clothing, 
clinics, equipment and supplies, recreation, family 
postwar adjustments, maintenance of price levels, 
education for youth and adults. 

The handling of money by youngsters has 
presented a real problem for parents. Young 
people want to earn money and tend to leave 
school too early and to spend their earnings un- 
wisely. The reports indicate that a study of 
spending and saving in wartime, for both adults 
and juniors, has been included in many state 
programs. 

Reports also indicate a need for the department 
to work on the problem of training and maintaining 
extension staff members. A plan for this project 
should be included in our program of work for 
1944-45 and could be worked out at our committee 
meetings at the annual meeting in Chicago next 
June.—Anwn BeEccs, Chairman. 
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Homemaking Department 


At least 6,000 years of homemaking are repre- 
sented by the members of the homemaking de- 
partment of the AHEA. Does this sound as 
though we were the wives of Methuselah? This 
figure truly does represent the pooled years that 
about 550 members in our 10 clubs have put into 
their jobs. It reflects the home economics in- 
formation we obtained in universities and that 
which we have accumulated since our graduation— 
knowledge which we shall need to utilize to the 
utmost as wartime and postwar conditions force 
changes in foods, clothing, home management, 
housing, and family relations. 

In achieving the goals set by our program of 
work we call upon other divisions and departments 
for materials which they can and do provide and 
upon the AHEA headquarters staff to help us 


carry on. 


Twin City Section Makes Headlines 


The St. Paul-Minneapolis homemakers’ section 
has shown what can be accomplished when a 
group of women decide upon a forceful course of 
action to try to improve conditions in the com- 
munity—and the nation. They were distressed 
by the scarcity of children’s clothing, the inferior 
quality of yard goods, and the disappearance from 
the market of low-priced lines of clothing and tex- 
tiles, and protested in a letter to the AHEA, the 
OPA, and the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics; they urged that these three 
organizations act to improve conditions. 

The three groups did act. They showed the 
homemakers’ letter to chairmen of textiles and 
clothing committees of state home economics as- 
sociations who, when appealed to, promptly con- 
ducted a survey of conditions in other states— 
and found them quite as bad as those reported in 
Minnesota. 

The homemakers’ letter and the results of the 
survey were brought to the attention of Donald 
Nelson, chief of the War Production Board, who 
listened respectfully and promised more infants’ 
and children’s clothes by May. The Twin City 
homemakers’ section was in news stories through- 
out the nation. (The New York Times of Janu- 
ary 3 and of February 16 each had column-long 
stories.) And the textiles and clothing chairmen 
agreed to conduct a follow-up survey of the clothes 
and yard goods situation beginning April 15. 
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Members in all our clubs are striving to adjust 
as smoothly as possible to wartime conditions and 
to help others in their communities to make the 
most of available resources, or to tap outside 
sources of help where possible. 


We Serve on Consumer Committees ... 


We serve on consumer committees; we work in 
canteens; we furnish recreation rooms for service- 
men; we volunteer for work in hospitals; we con- 
duct nursery schools or act as assistants in those 
already established; we hold classes on renovation 
and restoration of clothing; and we teach foods 
and nutrition classes for underprivileged groups. 
We strive to promote better health in our families 
and communities, to create a feeling of security 
among young and old, to foster a feeling of inter- 
dependence for social, moral, and spiritual growth. 

Some of our members serve on legislative, wel- 
fare, and educational committees, for the regula- 
tion of housing and equipment standards, de- 
velopment of heaith facilities and _ services, 
adoption of security measures, and revision of 
educational methods. We need more homemakers 
who will devote attention to these social measures 
which so greatly affect family well-being. We 
need to spread our influence through organizing 
more home economics trained women into home- 
makers’ sections in the AHEA. 


Our Needs as Homemakers’ Sections 


We need to inform ourselves of the latest find- 
ings in research which contribute to better home 
and community life. We need to know the new 
methods of food preparation, especially about de- 
hydration and home freezing methods. We need 
to have forums on family relations for our war 
brides to help them make necessary adjustments 
when Johnny comes marching home. 

Clinics on textiles would help us give proper 
care to new materials. We need to know the 
latest methods for construction of garments. 
We should help transmit this up-to-date informa- 
tion to the great army of untrained homemakers. 

May we count on you of the homemaking sec- 
tion of the AHEA to help us during these critical 
years? And may we count on you specialists in 
other fields to keep us informed? Together we 
can build the kind of homes where good living will 
be found.—Mrs. Lots Tart Chairman. 
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Association Business 


Candidates for AHEA Offices 


The Council of the AHEA is to elect two 
officers and five members of the nominating 
committee at the annual meeting in Chicago 
in June. The nominating committee, there- 
fore, submits the following slate of candidates: 


Vice-President 


HELEN BuRNHAM—Teacher in South High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado; co-author of Boys Will Be Men and 
The Boy and His Daily Living. Formerly teacher in 
summer sessions at Colorado State College and 
Syracuse University; secretary and president of Colo- 
rado Home Economics Association. 


Lucy RATHBONE—Chairman, department of home eco- 
nomics, University of Texas; author of Fabrics and 
Dress and Study Guide to Problems of Fabrics and 
Dress. Formerly secretary and vice-president of 
Texas Home Economics Association; secretary, vice- 
president, president of Omicron Nu; recording secre- 
tary of AHEA. 


Treasurer 


E.izABETH GuILFORD—Director, Home Economics Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City. Formerly assistant in foods and cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; overseas 
with YMCA in World War I and later assistant 
director of social work with Red Cross in Czecho- 
slovakia; chairman of AHEA social welfare and pub- 
lic health department; vice-president and secretary 
of Greater New York Southeastern District Home 
Economics Association. 


FLORENCE HarrisoN—Chairman, home economics de- 
partment, University of Missouri; president of Mis- 
souri Home Economics Association. Formerly in 
Illinois Extension Service; dean of home economics, 
Washington State College; member AHEA commit- 
tees, AHEA councilor. 


Nominating Committee 


Dorotay Dicxins—Head, home economics depart- 


ment, Mississippi Experiment Station and councilor 
of Mississippi Home Economics Association; author 
of many articles in professional journals and various 
experiment station bulletins. Formerly chairman 
AHEA research department, AHEA regional coun- 
cilor. 
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Epna Martrn—Director of home economics, Seattle 
Public Schools. Formerly supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Spokane; teacher in junior and senior high 
schools of Washington, on temporary appointment as 
state supervisor of home economics education for 
Washington. 


Mrs. Avustry Martrn—Director, nutrition 
service, National Dairy Council, Chicago, and mem- 
ber of Chicago Nutrition Committee and Chicago 
Nutrition Council. Formerly teacher in Texas State 
College for Women, University of Illinois, and Uni- 
versity of Chicago; secretary, AHEA social welfare 
and public health department. 


Day Monroe—Professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Washington; author of Chicago Families, 
co-author of Food Buying and Our Markets and 25 
reports of Consumer Purchases Study. Formerly 
chief of family economics division, U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics; vice-president, AHEA; chairman, 
AHEA family economics division and research de- 


partment. 


E.izABETH Rivers—Regional chief, home management 
section, Farm Security Administration, Milwaukee; 
state supervisor of nutrition section, Minnesota 
Emergency Relief Administration. Formerly teacher 
in high schools and in the University of Minnesota, 
Iowa State College, University of Washington. 


Expa Ross—Director, School of Home Economics, 
Simmons College. Formerly assistant state club 
leader, Michigan; Laura Spelman Rockefeller fellow 
at Columbia University, research associate in nutri- 
tion working with preschool children in Child De- 
velopment Institute, New York; teacher in Temple 
University. 


Mrs. Bessie Brooxs West—Head, department of in- 
stitutional management, Kansas State College; co- 
author Food Service in Institutions and Food for Fifty. 
Formerly teacher in Teachers College of Columbia 
University, University of Hawaii, University of 
Washington; chairman of AHEA department of home 
economics in institution administration. 


Rua VAN Horn, Chairman 

Lita BANE 

Laura DRUMMOND 

Mrs. FLORENCE LAGANKE Harris 
JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 
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New Books... 


The Seven Myths of Housing. By NATHAN 
Srraus. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, 314 
pp., $2.75. 

“The purpose of this book is to present a con- 
crete plan for a comprehensive post-war housing 
program,” says Mr. Straus in the foreword. “If 
I can succeed in correcting what appear to me to be 
the basic errors in much current thinking about 
housing, the ground will be prepared for agreement 
on a positive program of action.” 

Mr. Straus has assembled a wealth of facts to 
refute popular misconceptions concerning public 
housing which he has labeled the Seven Myths of 
Housing. In assembling his arguments Mr. Straus 
had the help of leaders in the fields of finance, 
economics, sociology, architecture and city plan- 
ning, and public housing. Of particular interest to 
home economists is his treatment of Myth 6, “The 
Slum Dweller Creates the Slums.” 

The book is pleasing to look at and easy to read. 
Important arguments are in italics. Much sup- 
plementary material is included in the footnotes 
and the appendices. A supplementary reading 
list of U. S. and English books and pamphlets is 
included. The author’s close association with the 
formation and development of the U. S. Housing 
Authority is indicated by his illustrations. 

This unique book is, of course, an excellent 
reference for college courses, but all home econo- 
mists can help further its purpose—of having all 
American families better housed—by recommend- 
ing it to public libraries, small ones as well as large, 
without delay. The book will remain for some 
time the definitive treatment of the subject.— 
Mavup Wrison, Oregon State College. 


The American Woman: The Feminine Side of a 
Masculine Civilization. By Ernest R. GRovEs. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. New York: 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1944, 465 pp., $3.50. 

In this book the author traces the important 
historical events which have influenced the status 
of American women. He starts with the breaking 
away from mores of the Old World. In discussing 
historical events and their influences, Dr. Groves 
considers colonial women, frontier women, and 
women of the North and South. Women’s politi- 
cal, social, industrial, and educational advances are 
summarized. 
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This second edition includes a discussion of war- 
time trends and shows how the demand for women 
workers in industry has brought women nearer to 
equality with men. 

Dr. Groves’ keen insight is reflected not only 
through his selection of historical events but also 
through his analyses of the relationships between 
these events and the various beliefs, feelings, 
customs, and cultural patterns which have in- 
fluenced American women. 

This edition is a valuable, up-to-date record of 
the American woman’s progress—Mrs. VERA 
BRANDON, Oregon State College. 


Expectantly Yours. By Mario A. CaAsTaLio and 
AupREY Walz. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943, 110 pp., $1.75. 

This little book is written for the young woman 
who wants general information about pregnancy, 
what changes she may expect, and how she may 
co-operate for her own good and for the best 
development of her baby. The importance of 
having a doctor’s supervision throughout the term 
is emphasized; but, unlike much that is written, 
this book does not turn the reader into an alarmist. 
It’s written in a very pleasing style and could be 
used for reference in elementary courses on the 
family. It would be useful for a doctor to give to 
his patient to read. 

In the, chapter on diet some help is given to 
pregnant mothers, but this section needs to be 
expanded and certain changes should be made to 
correct erroneous ideas that the reader would get.— 
Mrs. Bernice Kunertu Wart, U.S. Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


Leadership and Isolation: A Study of Personality 
in Inter-Personal Relations. By HELEN HALL 
Jennincs. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1943, 240 pp., $3. 

Curious readers might pick up this book expect- 
ing to find an exploration of political theory, but 
they would have a surprise awaiting them, for it is a 
statistical and directional analysis of the choice 
process and the significance of these choices for the 
individual and for the group. 

These data, correlated with the girl’s behavior, 
yield a study of personality as it functions in 
interpersonal relationships. The author collects 
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New Books 


her facts from 450 girls living in a closed com- 
munity. She asks them to express “the number 
and kind of relationships they seek to establish or 
avoid with others” in a life situation in which the 
subject is to perform. This objective expression 
shows the direction of the choice process as well as 
the more subjective needs of the personality. 
Eight months later the same group was retested, 
and the results of the two tests were compared. 

Dr. Jennings was a co-worker with Dr. Moreno 
in his pioneer study reported in Who Shall Survive? 
The sociometric test (preference or rejections for 
members of a group) was evolved then. Dr. 
Jennings’ present research makes use of the socio- 
metric test, but she has refined the technique and 
has directed her method not only to revealing the 
network of relationships but to studying the 
characteristics of the underchosen, the average, 
and the overchosen. 

Perhaps Dr. Jennings’ greatest achievement is 
her methodology. By the use of a relatively 
simple device, which can be applied wherever 
people are interacting and without unusual or 
expensive equipment, she has shown that one has 
a means of studying society. 

This book, written in a summarized form and 
therefore requiring careful reading, is recommended 
for those who wish to gain in understanding of the 
emotional needs of people and the significance of 
their interactions within groups.—KATHARINE 
Roy, Aansas State College. 


Feeding Babies and Their Families. By HELEN 
Monscu and MARGUERITE K. HARPER. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1943, 386 
pp., $3.50. 

This book, which is full of examples taken from 
the experiences of the authors with college students, 
homemakers, and particularly with babies and 
little children, reads like a conversation with a 
good counselor. 

The first quarter of the book reviews those 
principles of nutrition which have practical ap- 
plication in feeding families. Although probably 
not intended for more than review of background 
material, with supplementary reading and class- 
room discussion, it could be used as the basis of 
an elementary nutrition course in college. 

The remainder of the book gives information 
on feeding people from the time they are born 
until they are grown. It deals primarily with the 
period from birth to early school years. Attention 
is also given to the importance of other aspects 
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of good care—exercise, sunbaths, sleep, and the 
like. A young mother would find in this section 
of the book answers to the how and why questions 
that are raised in her mind as she follows the direc- 
tions of her pediatrician —Mrs. BERNICE KUNERTH 
Watt, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 


Fundamentals of Nutrition and Dietetics: A 
Workbook. By ALBERTA Dent. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1943, 211 pp., $2. 

While no one text or laboratory guide will answer 
all the requirements of every instructor, this work- 
book will come very close to it. The user will find it 
compact and complete, with well-chosen material. 
The order is that found in most textbooks. 

The statement of objectives, the suggested 
questions and references, the tables and vocabu- 
laries will be a definite help to the beginning 
student. The blanks and graphs for recording the 
laboratory findings will give the student a per- 
manent record of her work, well organized and 
neatly bound under one cover, the value of which 
is not to be underestimated.—ANNE BovuRQUIN, 
Syracuse University. 


Foods for Home and School. By CARLOTTA 
C. Greer. New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1944, 
614 pp., $1.80. 

This book with its bright new cover is essentially 
a revision of the author’s compact and widely used 
high school text Foods and Homemaking. It has 
the same units on breakfast, modern housewifery, 
luncheon or supper, dinner, health and child 
care, food preservation, and hospitality. 

Each chapter contains a summary, questions at 
the beginning and at the end, and homework sug- 
gestions. There is an appendix as well as an easily 
used index. 

Recipes and experiments are included whenever 
food is discussed. Teachers will appreciate the 
accurate proportions in the recipes even if they 
occasionally find directions wordy or wish that 
larger print had been used. 

The section “To the Pupil” is new. Tables 
throughout and in the appendix are more explicit 
than in the earlier edition. Nutritional and other 
data have been brought up to date.—Mary 
ELotsE STONE, Syracuse, New York. 


Food Selection and Preparation. By Marion 
Deyvort SweEETMAN. Third Edition. New 
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York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1943, 512 

pp., $3.50. 

This edition has been rewritten and expanded 
to include the most recent research findings in the 
subjects covered. The emphasis is on the choice 
of methods of preparation of foods to make them 
wholesome and appealing to the appetite. The 
chapter on meal planning has been expanded to 
include a discussion of the problems of food buying. 

As in the other editions the approach is through 
appraisal by five criteria: nutritive quality, di- 
gestibility, palatability, sanitary quality, and 
economy. The organization of the book is ex- 
cellent, the material in each unit well selected, and 
the development clear and logical. It has been 
planned to accompany laboratory work and re- 
quires some knowledge of chemistry. It is an 
excellent textbook for use in the college course in 
food preparation, especially when only one course 
is given. 

Many new tables have been added and a few 
new figures. The most adequate references have 
been given preference at the end of each chapter.— 
FLoraANceE B. Kine, University of Vermont. 


The Outdoorsman’s Cookbook. By ARTHUR 
H. Carwart. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944, 211 pp., $1.95. 

It is with evident pride and delight that the 
author, co-ordinator of the Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration in Colorado, shares his wide knowledge 
of the food aspects of camping with aspirants to 
outdoor culinary deftness. The book, illustrated 
by diagrams, takes up many important camping 
considerations: planning and packing provisions, 
the fire, care of wild meats, and the use of foods 
found along the trail. 

The clearly expressed recipes provide a broad 
selection. Some are the favorite dishes of famous 
outdoorsmen; others are calculated reputation 
makers. However, home economists may be at 
variance with some points in the tables at the end 
of the book, and rationing will postpone the full 
use of the recipe sections. 

Mr. Carhart’s stated aim is to develop good 
camp cooks, and he plainly means men. Never- 
theless, this eavesdropping has been fun. There’s 
much in the book useful to women—even the 
diagrams showing how to cut up a deer.—Mary 
ExotsE STONE, Syracuse, New York. 
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Elements of Food Biochemistry. By WiILtiAm 
H. PETERSON, JoHN T. SKINNER, and FRANK 
M. Srronc. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1943, 291 pp., $3. 

This book is a welcome addition to the meager 
supply of good chemistry texts devoted to food 
and nutrition. More comprehensive than its 
title suggests, the book covers the chemistry of 
the metabolism of carbohydrates, proteins, fats, 
minerals, and vitamins, as well as the chemistry 
of their composition and characteristic reactions. 

Chapters on “Fermentation Food-Products,” 
“Acidity,” and “Enzymes” greatly augment the 
usual subject matter presented. The material 
is difficult enough to be challenging, yet simple 
enough to be mastered and is well illustrated with 
pertinent and instructive equations and tables. 

Review questions, references, and suggested 
readings at the end of each chapter and tables of 
food values in the appendix are definite teaching 
aids. Primarily a textbook for beginning bio- 
chemistry students, it has much to offer as a 
reference book or as supplemental reading matter.— 
RutH M. Leverton, University of Nebraska. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry and Applications. 
By Cuar.orte A. FRANcis and Epna C. Morse. 
Second Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943, 537 pp., $3.50. 

This book is intended as a text for a survey 
course in chemistry for college freshmen who 
need chemistry as a tool for understanding the 
applied sciences. About half of the book is de- 
voted to principles of inorganic chemistry; the 
other half, to those of organic chemistry and bio- 
chemistry. Presentation is concise; the illustra- 
tions are well chosen from fields in which the student 
would be working. The physical organization of 
subjects and chapters is excellent and mirrors the 
techniques of experienced teachers. There is an 
apt set of review questions after each chapter. 

For the most part, the English is well chosen and 
the style clear cut and interesting; but concentra- 
tion of subject matter makes the book difficult 
reading. This attempt at terseness has forced 
omission of all mention of the heritage of the past; 
thus the book misses the romance and glamour 
which the story of great personalities brings to the 
study of any science—MARGARET A. OHISON, 
Iowa State College. 
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Abstracts ... 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by Marian Featherstone, Lucille Magruder, Elsine 
Nielsen, and Margaret Ritchie of the University of Idaho 


The secondary schools in transition: 1635-1943, 
W. B. SPALDING and W. C. Kvaracevs. School 
Rev. 51, No. 10 (Dec. 1943), pp. 610-613. 

Less than thirty years ago, few attended high 
school. Today the American secondary school 
is faced with the task of educating all boys and 
girls—a task which it does not understand and 
is not doing particularly well. 

Critics of schools in 1635 raised some of the 
questions which are being raised today. Schools 
must change to meet the new needs or they will be 
discarded as have been other institutions which did 
not change to meet changing demands of society. 

The conflicts between the old and the new, be- 
tween fascism and democracy, between the com- 
mon man and those who would control him, and 
even the war are all parts of a great social up- 
heaval. The people are again surging toward 
freedom. New ways of living and newinstitutions 
will result. We must not only accept them; we 
must promote them.—L. M. 


Training in college teaching methods, A. J. 
Huccetr. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 29, No. 
8 (Nov. 1943), pp. 487-493. 

A time may come when college teachers will be 
required to have training in educational psy- 
chology, philosophy of education, general and 
special methods, and practice teaching on the 
college level. 

There is a nation-wide breakdown of the ladder 
of advancement in the teaching professions. 

College instructors use training and experiences 
which have proved of value with younger students 
or they imitate methods used by their own college 
teachers. No improvement can come if the same 
old methods are passed from generation to genera- 
tion. No conclusive evidence is available as to 
the adequacy of present methods. 

Psychological research recently has cast con- 
siderable doubt upon the efficiency of the tradi- 
tional lecture as a means of teaching, though it 
probably has some value in stimulating students 
to act. 

The effective college teacher does little talking 
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himself. He depends upon individual reports, 
demonstrations, committee presentations, debates, 
trips, and panel discussions. Simple as these 
techniques are, they require training to be used 
effectively —L. M. 


American high schools after the war, H. W. Sumrn. 
Education 64, No. 6 (Feb. 1944), pp. 386-391. 
This article analyzes the major changes that are 

taking place in high schools, in the college prepara- 

tion courses, and in the “practical” preparation 
for those who are not going to college. 

Preparation for the special services has displaced 
preparation for college; war work has displaced 
other types of activities. Acceleration has stressed 
fundamentals of academic education. 

After the war, compulsory military service may 
force adjustments of the divisions among the 
elementary, liberal, and professional levels. The 
tendency now is for colleges to dip into the second- 
ary education level and admit students who have 
not graduated from high school. This fact and 
the pressure brought for teaching academic instead 
of practical courses under an elective system would 
reduce postwar high schools to the pre-preparatory, 
academic junior-high level. 

Postwar reorganization will be more likely to 
result in making the high school program include 
the first two years of college, however, thus keeping 
liberal education at the age level where it is most 
effective. The most difficult problem in connec- 
tion with such a reorganization is the scarcity of 
well-trained teachers.—M. F. 


A project in educational analysis and planning, 
C. E. Frmey, A. L. WALKER, and H. V. 
Gasxitt. J. Educ. Research 37, No. 4 (Dec. 
1943), pp. 241-251. 

After the war, education will have its greatest 
opportunity to choose those goals representing 
universal human needs which hold people together 
in spite of conflicts of other interests. In a project 
designed to prepare both teachers and adminis- 
trators to recognize and meet new problems in both 
general and technical education, the purposes of 
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existing courses and their interrelationships were 
first analyzed. Next, an agreement on basic as- 
sumptions as to educational purpose and methods 
was published in the form of a chart, “An Analy- 
sis of Educational Objectives.”” Items on this 
chart present probable life activities in general 
areas of experience. In addition, factors which 
an individual may need to solve his problems are 
included. 

Use of this device to show the student clear and 
specific relationships between his education and 
life goals will aid in solving the problems of motiva- 
tion often difficult of achievement in general or 
liberal education. 

Study of desirable changes in the analytical chart 
and an analysis of effectiveness of the program 
based on records of students who have graduated 
are being continued.—M. R. 


Meaningful relationships between home and 
school, E. A. Juckett. School Rev. 42, No. 2 
(Feb. 1944), pp. 92-97. 

Close home-school relationships are required if 
complete development of the child is to be attained. 
The attitudes of parents, teachers, and children 
all must be considered in building a co-operative 
spirit within the school system. 

The home visit serves to stimulate parents’ 
interest in children’s progress and also to interpret 
the aims and philosophy of the modern school. 
In addition, study of the problems of individuals 
is simplified and maladjustments can be dealt with 
more successfully. 

Teacher understanding of the techniques of 
home visiting and ability to evaluate results in 
terms of child welfare will make an invaluable con- 
tribution to American schools.—M. R. 


Professional education after the war, W. E. Perx. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 231, (Jan. 
1944), pp. 95-98. 

To make American education more effective, 
improvement of teacher education is essential. 
Acceleration of action along the following lines is 
advocated: better recruitment and guidance to se- 
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cure more teachers of high general ability and good 
personality, more functional general education, 
greater breadth of scholarship in fields of major 
concentration, and a higher type of professionalism 
in educational personnel. 

Expressions of various points of view by the es- 
sentialists, the idealists, the functionalists, and 
others have led to conflicting criticisms of educa- 
tional procedures. There should be a restatement 
of philosophy, based on socioeconomic problems 
and postwar needs. 

Higher education needs to develop a compre- 
hensive program to train teachers to serve the 
social functions of the schools. 

The National Education Association summarizes 
its concept of teacher education in a democracy 
as one which has a definite objective; develops 
understanding of the major problems of social life; 
trains strong teachers and leaders in major teach- 
ing areas; provides professional attitudes, skill, 
and orientation; offers processes for selection and 
guidance; and provides techniques for evaluating 
the product.—M. R. 


Whither schools in Britain? F. L. RepDEFER. 
Frontiers of Democracy 10, No. 80 (Nov. 15, 
1943), pp. 50-52. 

English schools in the past have not educated 
youth for world citizenship, but war and educa- 
tion are now at work strengthening the new 
Britain. England has created educational forces 
which at present do not exist in the United States. 

A gigantic adult educational program is carried 
on by the British Army. Soldiers must participate 
in discussion groups as a part of Army routine. 
Thousands attend community lectures and discus- 
sions after work hours. The British Broadcasting 
System reported that its education program 
“Living to Learn” had a larger listening audience 
than any other program on the air. 

The common man in England is eager to learn 
and, if present educational trends continue, will 
have much to offer in making the peace. What is 
happening in England is a challenge to America. 
—E. N. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Sadye F. Adelson, Dorothy N. Chellis, Faith Clark, and Lucile 
F. Mork, Emma G. Holmes, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Nutritive value of United States food supply, 
1930-43, G. L. NELSON and F. CLARK. Agr. 
Situation 28, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 9-12. 

Nutritive value of the civilian per capita food sup- 
ply, 1920-43, F. CLarKx and F. C. Srover. 
Natl. Food Situation, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (Feb. 1944), pp. 12-23. 

The over-all nutritive value of the per capita 
food supply in the USA has improved during 
the last 25 years. Analysis of the average diet 
based on statistics of production, stocks on hand, 
exports, and imports shows that amounts of cal- 
cium, vitamin A, ascorbic acid, and riboflavin 
have slowly increased since 1920. 

Increased production and consumption of milk, 
citrus fruit and tomatoes, and green and yellow 
vegetables have been largely responsible for this 
improvement. The enrichment of flour and bread 
in 1942 and 1943 has materially increased the quan- 
tities of iron, thiamin, niacin, and (to a lesser 
extent) riboflavin above those previously available 
in these foods. The average quantity of thiamin 
available in the civilian food supply in 1943 was 
one-fourth more than it would have been without 
the enrichment. 

Tables and charts show the average quantities 
of nutrients available since 1920 and the percent- 
age contribution of major classes of foods to the 
total quantity of each nutrient.—F. C. 


Studies of the average American diet. II. Ribo- 
flavin, nicotinic acid, and pantothenic acid con- 
tent, V. H. CHELDELIN and R. R. WILLIAMs. 
J. Nutrition 26, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 417-430. 
This paper complements information previously 

reported on the thiamin content of our diet. 

Foods were analyzed for riboflavin, nicotinic acid, 

and pantothenic acid before and after cooking; 

some juices were analyzed separately. 

The per capita consumption of foods for the 
period 1934-37 was used as a base in building up a 
total diet of 2,500 calories from the long list of 
foods analyzed. For each of the three nutrients 
studied, food groups contributing important quan- 
tities were as follows: Riboflavin—dairy products 
(41 per cent); meat, poultry, and fish (19 per cent); 
cereal products, unenriched (18 per cent). Nico- 
tinic acid—meat, poultry, and fish (59 per cent); 
cereal products, unenriched (17 per cent); vege- 
tables, including potatoes (17 per cent). Panto- 


thenic acid—cereal products (30 per cent); dairy 
products (21 per cent); vegetables, including 
potatoes (21 per cent). 

Total quantities of the three nutrients studied 
in this hypothetical 2,500-calorie diet were ap- 
proximately 1.4 mg riboflavin, 11 mg _ nicotinic 
acid, and 4.9 mg pantothenic acid. These values 
are appreciably lower than many estimates of 
daily requirements.—F. C. 


What’s wrong with medical practice? W. 
KAEMPFFERT. Am. Mercury 57, No. 239 (Nov. 
1943), pp. 557-563. 

Two principal policies of the medical profession 
—fee-for-service system and free choice of a physi- 
cian—prevent the practice of modern scientific 
medicine that makes appropriate use of laboratory 
methods and specialists. Compulsory insurance, 
tax-supported clinics, and group practice for those 
who can afford to prepay would not solve our 
medical problem completely. The highest stand- 
ards can be maintained only by including also 
competently controlled, publicly supported re- 
search laboratories, medical schools, and new and 
old group clinics and hospitals.—L. F. M. 


Medical evaluation of nutritional status: XV. 
Caloric intake of high school students in New 
York City, D. G. Wren. Milbank Mem. 
Fund Quart. 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 540. 
Diet and physical histories were collected 

through interviews for a 2-day period from about 

300 private high school boys and girls and for a 

3-day or 4-day period from nearly 2,000 public 

high school students. Subjects were measured 
for height and weight and were examined by 
pediatricians as to their nutritional condition. 

Calorie requirements, estimated from basal 
metabolic need with allowances for sleep, physical 
activity, growth, and waste, are compared with the 
number of calories consumed. 

Only 27 per cent of private school boys of all 
ages and 23 to 35 per cent of public school boys 
had from 90 to 109 per cent of the estimated energy 
requirement during the 2-day period. But 32 
per cent of private school girls were in this range 
compared to only 21 to 25 per cent of public school 
girls. Fewer private school students than public 
school students had less than 90 per cent of the 
estimated energy requirement. More private 
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school students had 110 per cent or more of esti- 
mated energy requirement. 

Comparison is also made between the calorie 
intakes of the students and their ratings by physi- 
cians in respect to nutritional status (obese, nor- 
mal, undernourished), and their weights in rela- 
tion to the Baldwin-Wood standard weight table 
for American boys and girls.—S. F. A. 


Differences in retail price changes among stores. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 58, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), 
pp. 239-241. 

That changes in retail prices vary widely from 
store to store was brought out in a study of price 
data covering several articles of food and clothing. 
Changes in prices of 11 foods from January 1941 
to December 1943 were computed for each food 
store in Detroit and Pittsburgh regularly reporting 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The increase 
in the price of potatoes in Detroit ranged from 20 
per cent in one store to 288 in another. Although 
this was the most extreme difference found, there 
were also wide variations in the price increases 
on other products. 

These sharp changes are not evident in the 
cost-of-living index because moderate changes in 
other stores have a leveling-out effect when 
averages are computed.—D. N. C. 


Trend of prices and cost of livingin 1943. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 58, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 244-268. 
Price increases were lower in 1943 than in any 

year since 1940. Retail prices advanced 3.3 per 
cent; wholesale prices only 2 per cent. Because 
of the importance of food in the budget, the rise 
in food prices accounted for about two-fifths of the 
total increase. In September and October cloth- 
ing prices increased as new autumn lines came 
into the market. 

By the end of December 1943 price controls 
had been extended to 82 per cent of retail com- 
modities in the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost- 
of-living index and to 92 per cent of the commodi- 
ties in the wholesale-price index. Prices of some 
farm products were stabilized or lowered by sub- 
sidies to farmers or processors. For some foods, 
wholesale and retail prices were adjusted upward. 
Other price-control developments in 1943 included 
putting many more important food products on 
the ration list and setting community dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices. 

The article compares the rise of living costs and 
wages and discusses price increases of farm prod- 
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ucts and industrial commodities, as well as the 
commodity groups covered by the cost-of-living 
index.—D. N. C. 


Stage set for a housing boom, J. Mark. En- 
gineering News-Record 132, No. 8 (Feb. 24, 
1944), pp. 128-130. 

Immediately after the war the greatest housing 
boom ever experienced in this country should start. 
Among factors that will contribute to this boom 
are: the backed-up demand; successful and 
profitable experience in low-cost housing; sub- 
sidies to aid in financing; improved housing codes; 
advances in the use of new building techniques 
and materials; the need for postwar employment; 
the abundance of skilled war workers. 

The minimum annual need for new housing 
construction is estimated as about a million units 
costing over six billion dollars to take care of 
obsolescence, new families, and replacements; and 
it is estimated that existing structures need four 
billion dollars worth of repairs.—E. G. H. 


Save your labels. Consumer News 28 (March 

1944), pp. 3-4. 

Recognizing that reduction in quality of manu- 
factured articles was as dangerous a threat to 
economic stability as actual price increases, steps 
have been taken to prevent large-scale degradation 
of quality. The situation is partially met by an 
order which makes it compulsory for every manu- 
facturer to submit to the Administrator the speci- 
fications and cost list of any article he makes that 
varies from the standard goods he made in 1942. 
Swatches of materials that will be used for clothing 
must be included. By this order, consumers are 
protected from inferior substitutes and are as- 
sured a correct relation between price and value 
on those articles made from different materials 
due to wartime conditions. 

A standards section has been established to see 
that quality controls are carried out and to 
investigate consumer complaints. To aid in 
“tracing back” cases of quality deterioration, 
regulations making it compulsory for manu- 
facturers to label certain classes of goods with their 
name, license number, size, and style of article are 
being made. Men’s and boys’ shirts, work 
clothes, women’s and girls’ dresses, coats, suits, 
and knitwear have already come under the regula- 
tion. Consumers are urged to look for these 
labels and keep them on file for reference.—L. F. M. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples and Leland H. Stott, University of Nebraska, 
and Mildred Thurow Tate and Mary Frances Reed, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Freedom and constraint or potentiality and en- 
vironment, J. E. ANDERSON. Psychol. Bull. 
44, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 1-29. 

For the first time in history, there is some con- 
ception of the practical techniques for improving 
the lot of all. Drawing largely from research in 
child development during the last two decades, the 
author pictures the interactions of human organisms 
and environment and suggests implications for a 
social organization that facilitates good group 
living. He emphasizes the need for a thorough 
study of the environment. 

Two principles need to be understood: the 
capacity of human beings to resist stimulation 
that is inappropriate or damaging to the per- 
sonality, and the great modifiability of behavior in 
a rich environment. The complexity of the 
environment—its demands, stimulations, and 
restrictions—is pictured. For example, the dis- 
cipline of children has several dimensions—quality, 
intensity, consistency, and pervasiveness. The 
individual should have enough breadth of environ- 
mental stimulation for him to try out his capacities 
and to evaluate his liabilities and assets and also 
have depth of opportunity for the adequate growth 
of his best capacities. 

In no other way can he meet the rigors of adult 
life, make some contribution to mankind, or 
achieve satisfaction in life. Full development of 
the individual personality is possible only when 
the many constraints of the environment are re- 
moved, and he is provided with a stimulating 
environment. 

We need to assess human resources, to under- 
stand the means of modifying behavior, and also to 
understand the environment in which human 
resources develop.—R. S. 


Separation from parents, J. S. KESTENBERG. 
Nervous Child 3, No. 1 (1943-44), pp. 20-35. 
The small child suffers more serious effects from 

separation from parents than does the older child, 

who is better able to adjust and to judge reality. 

For most children separation from parents leads 
to regression to earlier forms of behavior, such re- 
gression being dependent on the child’s previous 
ability to cope with problems. The traumatic 
experience of loss of the parent produces a variety 
of forms of abnormal behavior. 

Children frequently relive in their fantasies the 
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experience of parent loss and create reasons for 
such loss. Another reaction is over “goodness,” 
the child attempting to please the adults, seemingly 
convinced that if he had been good the parents 
would not have left him. Such goodness is often 
achieved with great loss of self-confidence. Guilt 
feelings are not uncommon, if the child has secretly 
wished for the death of a parent. Young children 
at times withdraw from people as a result of loss 
of parents. 

The older child can be helped by a discussion of 
real reasons for the separation or loss of parents and 
by a clarification of his own feelings. Preparation 
for placement is always necessary.—R. S. 


Further report of committee for information on 
children in wartime, E. LERNER and L. B. 
Mourpuy. J. Soc. Psychol. 18, (Nov. 1943), 
pp. 413-418. 
This article summarizes notes and comments 
sent by psychologists in response to inquiry. 
Refugee children in Holland—children better 
situated than the average, but deprived of well- 
regulated family life during the most important 
of their growing years—showed that they lacked 
the basic foundations for the formation of char- 
acter. Efforts to adjust to new conditions were 
often confused by memories of their preorphaned 
life, though in some instances these memories 
sustained some kinds of standard of decent 
behavior. 

These observations stress the importance of true 
parental care which cannot be replaced by the 
most affectionate foster parents or by any other 
substitute. Many of these children showed a char- 
acteristic lack of faith and a distorted ethical 
development. 

In this country war dislocations have similar 
although less acute effects. Mothers working full 
time, leaving their children with relatives, or both 
parents working overtime and thus having no time 
with the children, and many other similar family- 
disrupting situations are sources of problems of 
child adjustment. 

Some constructive influences were also reported. 

Unadjusted boys were stimulated to get help from 

the guidance center or psychiatrist in order to 

get into the Army. Some fathers who had been 
jobless and discouraged now have work and can 
support their families. Many mothers who no 
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longer have maids are doing their own housework 
and spending more time with the children. 

Children in different kinds of families are being 
affected differently by the same wartime condition. 
Girls in one area complained that because of the 
dim-out their parents did not allow them as much 
freedom at night as formerly. The same condition 
was associated in a less-well-supervised group with 
increased “delinquency.” 

Nursery school teachers tell of heightened ego- 
feelings of children whose fathers or other close 
relatives are in the Services—probably with good 
effects on character development.—L. H. S. 


Precocious adolescence in wartime, D. ELts- 
WoRTH. Family 25, No. 1 (March 1944), 
pp. 3-13. 

Wartime pressures are accelerating the growth 
of adolescents. The availability of jobs and good 
wages, the feeling of being left out of an exciting 
situation, and the threat of being left behind in a 
world with a scarcity of men result in revolt against 
authority and increased sex interest. This pre- 
cocious sophistication proves destructive because 
of the lack of other sustaining factors in the familial 
and social environment. Agencies working with 
adolescents should experiment with approaches to 
them, especially to those in whom the behavior pat- 
tern is not yet strongly entrenched, to help them 
accept the adult world in general.—M. T. T. 


The working mother and her children, M. W. 
SmirH. Marriage & Family Living 6 (Feb. 
1944), pp. 5-6. 

The mother who leaves her home to go to work 
faces a difficult problem: to anticipate her chil- 
dren’s reactions to the varying conditions that 
surround them and to insure that their energy will 
be directed into constructive channels. 

Children under these circumstances often lack 
the motivation to progress in school. With no 
mother in the home to guide them they become ac- 
customed to doing nothing that they do not feel 
like doing. Naturally they resist doing school 
work, for they feel no responsibility to accomplish 
anything. The individual’s path through life is 
made more difficult when he lacks a mother’s 
guidance during his preschool years—guidance 
which helps him to “expand his creative self con- 
structively, through activity to attain ends.” 

Children left to themselves tend to develop an 
undesirable sort of independence. They “need 
an intelligent mother or as near an equivalent as 
possible.” Grandmothers sometimes serve fairly 
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well with girls, but often seem unable to cope with 
boys. They often simply give the boy full reign, 
and the “spoiled child” is the result. Sometimes 
the grandmother nags and thus incites the boy to 
tantalize her the more. 

The working mother can often solve the problem 
of her preschool child by placing him in a well- 
ordered nursery school, but her weaning of the 
child from her presence should be gradual. “A 
woman who assumes the responsibility of being a 
mother owes her children the right to a good start 
in life. Her efforts will be more effective if she 
can take a course in preschool training and one in 
practical psychology.”—L. H. S. 


The trouble is these broken homes, M. BELL. 
Nervous Child 3, No. 1 (1943-1944), pp. 53-58. 
Casting the blame for so serious a social evil as 

juvenile delinquency on the broken framework of 
the home is, in a sense, finding a scapegoat, con- 
tends the author. No attempt has been made to 
analyze delinquency rates in children from broken 
homes on the basis of the reason for the break, nor 
has any comparative study been made of de- 
linquency in children who are full orphans, reared 
in institutions or in substitute homes. 

A study made by Shaw and McKay of 1,675 
Chicago boys who appeared in juvenile court 
during 1929 as compared with a control group of 
the same size concludes, “there is no outstanding 
positive relationship between rates of delinquency 
and the incidence of broken homes among de- 
linquent boys.” A supplementary study in 
Chicago’s near West Side revealed that the “in- 
cidence of broken homes was higher in the school 
population than in the delinquent group, and that 
the incidence of broken homes was not a reliable 
index of the amount of delinquency in that group.” 
—M. T. T. 


Safeguarding the health of mothers and children. 

Child 8, No. 7 (Jan. 1944), p. 111. 

By December 1, 1943, the total number of 
servicemen’s wives and infants who had received 
or were receiving care under the Emergency 
Maternity and Infant Care program had reached 
131,460. All states and territories except North 
Dakota and Puerto Rico had made the necessary 
arrangements to get their share of federal funds 
to handle such cases. Wives of any serviceman in 
the fourth through the seventh pay grades in 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard may 
apply for care to physician or clinic of their 
choice.—M. F. R. 
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Pectinates improve frozen fruit, R. E. Buck, 
G. L. BAKEer, and H. H. Morrern. Food Ind. 
16, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 100-102 +. 
Experimental frozen packs of strawberries, red 

cherries, raspberries, and peaches were prepared 

by mixing with sugar and pectinates in varying 
proportions. The samples were held in a freezer 
at 0°F and examined within four days after freezing 
and again after storage periods of 4 to 6 months. 

After thawing, the weight of the drained juice, 

the soluble solids content, and viscosity of the 

juice were determined. Color, gel formation, and 
general appearance of the fruit were also noted. 

Most of the pectinate samples used were effective 
in reducing the amount of juice draining from 
fruit on thawing and in improving the appearance 
and flavor of the fruit. Different samples of pec- 
tinates covering a wide range in ester content 
worked equally well, whether acid- or enzyme- 
demethylated, of high or low gel power, or of high 
or low calcium concentration. 

The presence of pectinate in the fruit makes 
possible the direct preparation of jellied products 
for desserts and for other purposes. 


Methods for quick freezing and dehydrating mush- 
rooms, H. J. BUNNELL, W. B. EssELEN, Jr., and 
F. P. Grirrirus. Food Ind. 15, No. 11 (Nov. 
1943), pp. 74-75+. 

Mushrooms can be dehydrated so that on re- 
constitution and cooking they will compare favor- 
ably in flavor and appearance with fresh mush- 
rooms. The thiamin, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid 
content were found to be quite stable during de- 
hydration and storage of the dried product. 

The quick freezing of blanched mushrooms 
yielded a satisfactory and flavorful product in 
which thiamin, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid were 
well retained. 

Mushrooms which had been blanched were 
superior in appearance, lighter in color, and re- 
tained their flavor better than did the unblanched 
samples. 

Dipping in 1 to 2 per cent citric acid solution 
prior to freezing or dehydration improved the 
appearance of the product and did not adversely 
affect the flavor. 


Factors influencing texture of peas preserved by 
freezing: II, M. M. Boccs, H. CAMPBELL, and 


Contributed by Elsie H. Dawson of the Division of Foods, Nutrition and Food 
Equipment Investigations, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
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C. D. Scuwartze. Food Research 8, No. 6 
(Nov.—Dec. 1943), pp. 502-515. 

The effect of several handling procedures on the 
texture of cooked frozen peas was studied. The 
texture of the skins of all samples was determined 
by measuring the load required to penetrate three 
layers of skins with a one-eighth-inch steel ball- 
bearing penetration point. The texture of the 
cotyledons was determined by measuring the load 
required to crush one cotyledon to one-fourth its 
thickness. 

Peas which were floated off from increasingly 
dense brine tended to result in increasingly tough 
skins. However, in general, brine separation is not 
a practical means of separating peas into skin- 
texture groups. 

Comparing cooked fresh peas with peas held in 
the package at 0°F for 24 hours and then cooked, 
the cotyledons of the frozen peas were tougher than 
those of the fresh peas but there was no difference 
in skin texture. The skins of peas held at 0°F for 
6 months were tougher than those held for 24 
hours only. 

Holding fresh peas for 1 to 6 hours after vining 
before they were cooked resulted in only slight 
toughening of the skins. The results with frozen 
peas, however, varied with pea size and maturity. 
The larger sizes and the more mature peas tough- 
ened a great deal. 

Thawing frozen peas for 24 hours at 46°F or for 7 
hours at 25°F prior to cooking did not toughen the 
skins. Refreezing peas after thawing seriously 
toughened the skins. Bruising and the addition of 
vine juice also toughened the skins. 


Some factors pertaining to the packaging of short- 
ening in glass, A. R. GupHemm. Oil & Soap 
20, No. 10 (Oct. 1943), pp. 197-201. 

Light of high intensity causes a flavor and odor 
change in white all-hydrogenated vegetable short- 
enings. This change is not characteristic of 
rancidity. 

Light between 325 and 500 millimicrons is more 
effective in causing an odor and flavor change in 
white shortenings than longer wave lengths. Cer- 
tain amber-colored glass jars almost completely 
nullify the influence of light on flavor and odor. 
Green and blue jars are less helpful than amber 
jars. Opal glass jars are of little value in minimiz- 
ing the effect of light. 
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Sulfured dehydrated vegetables, G. MACKINNEY, 
H. F. Friar, and E. Batoc. Fruit Products J. 
22, No. 10 (June 1943), pp. 294, 315. 

The effect of sulfuring was determined on a se- 
ries of dehydrated vegetables stored at 90°F in air 
for 3 months. Off-flavors and odors apparent in 
unsulfured vegetables were absent in those treated 
with sulfur dioxide. 

The retention of carotene in carrots and ascorbic 
acid in cabbage was definitely improved by sulfur- 
ing. Brief dips after the regular steam blanching 
in sodium bisulfite or potassium metabisulfite was 
the favored method. 

The proper level of sulfur dioxide is dependent 
upon the storage conditions to be met. It is prob- 
ably preferable to use lower levels which would 
undoubtedly pass unnoticed by a great many con- 
sumers. 


Sweetening power of the corn sugars in ice cream, 
A. and O. E. J. Dairy 
Sci. 26, No. 12 (Dec. 1943), pp. 1107-1110. 
The effective sweetness of dextrose, enzyme- 

converted sirup, and corn sirup solids, when used 
with cane sugar in ice cream, was measured by com- 
paring the weights of the corn products necessary 
to sweeten ice creams containing a given weight of 
water. The dextrose determinations were made 
where the material was substituted for one-third 
the usual cane sugar content of the mix; the corn 
sirup solids and the enzyme-converted corn sirup 
determinations, where they were substituted for 
half the cane sugar. 

The results indicated that dextrose monohydrate 
in frozen ice cream in the presence of cane sugar is 
one-fifth again as sweet as cane sugar, i.e., it has a 
sweetness value of 120 compared with a sucrose 
value of 100. Under these conditions anhydrous 
dextrose would have a sweetness of 125. Corn 
sirup solids and enzyme-converted corn sirup gave 
sweetness values of 60 and 75 respectively. 


Does boiling change the weight of an egg or of the 
yolk or white? G. D. Buckner, W. M. INsko, 
Jr., and A. Harms. Pouliry Sci. 22, No. 1 
(Jan. 1943), p. 95. 

Weighings were made of the carefully separated 
shell, yolk, and white of eggs obtained by trap- 
nesting from 10 Rhode Island Red pullets and 10 
yearling hens all from the same parent stock. Of 
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the first 20 eggs laid by each pullet or hen, alter- 
nate ones were examined raw and after boiling 30 
minutes. After this, 10 eggs, laid consecutively, 
were examined after boiling and another 10, laid 
consecutively, were examined raw. The averages 
based on 100 eggs in each group are reported. 

These data show that the weights of whites and 
yolks in boiled eggs did not differ materially from 
the corresponding weights in the raw eggs. The 
pullet eggs average 54.2 grams in weight with a 
yolk-white ratio of 1: 1.86; corresponding averages 
for yearling eggs were 56.6 grams and 1:1.95. 

Comparison of weights of pullet eggs with those 
in yearling hens showed that the increase in weight 
of the eggs was mainly in the white. The yolk and 
shell did not change materially in weight. 


Effect of extremely low rates of heat penetration on 
tendering of beef, S. Cover. Food Research 8, 
No. 5 (Sept.—Oct. 1943), pp. 388-394. 

Paired roasts from three cuts were cooked: one 
well done and one rare at oven temperatures of 176° 
and 257°F. They were tested for tenderness by 
the paired eating method, weighted adjectives, and 
the Warner-Bratzler shear. 

Tenderness was always obtained when the rate 
of heat penetration was slow enough so that 30 
hours or more were required for them to lose their 
pink color. With less time the roasts were not 
always tender. 

In long, slow cooking the water of hydration was 
released slowly enough from the meat proteins so 
that it was used effectively for converting collagen 
into gelatin. 


Dried Meat. V. The Storage of Dried Meat, 
C.H.Lea. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 62, No. 11 (Nov. 
1943), pp. 200-205. 

The effect of atmospheric oxygen and of moisture 
content on the keeping properties of vacuum-ice- 
dried and of air-dried meat has been investigated, 
both at normal and at tropical temperatures. 

While most samples of dried beef and mutton 
and some samples of pork have a storage life of a 
few months in a non-airtight container, for opti- 
mum keeping properties the meat should be com- 
pressed (or gas-packed) in an airtight container. 
Under such conditions dried beef, mutton, and 
pork have been kept in good condition at 68°F for 
considerably more than a year. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


How the club women of Cleveland are helping to 
keep restaurants open by working as volunteers, 
L. B. Settzer. Restaurant Mgt. 54, No. 1 
(Jan. 1944), pp. 28-29, 46. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs formulated a 
plan whereby members volunteered to work part- 
time to keep needed private establishments open 
throughout the war. The money earned is sent 
to the club and used to sustain important war 
efforts. The volunteers are first instructed by 
the establishment. The code which they have 
adopted requires that they work seriously, con- 
sider their efforts as a war service, take directions 
willingly, and demonstrate how work can and 
should be done. These volunteers have improved 
the morale of regular employees and have created 
a more homelike atmosphere in the restaurant. 


Employees of tomorrow, J. M. MELGAARD. 
Modern Hosp.62, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 98-100. 
In food preparation it is necessary to have 

trained personnel who understand the effect of 
cooking procedures on nutritive values. Special 
qualifications are necessary for various jobs, and 
the dietitian should see that full advantage is 
taken of the abilities of the workers. Manuals, 
job analyses, and written directions all contribute 
to efficient work. Group meetings stimulate pride 
in the job and offer workers a chance to present 
their problems and make group criticisms. In- 
spection is desirable for upholding standards. 


Employee training begins before the employee goes 
to work, J. V. MALONE. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
28, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 27-29. 

Employee training begins in the quest for new 
employees. “On the war count,” restaurants have 
the appeal of essentiality, of health, of service to 
the community, and of postwar opportunities. 
“On the glamour count,” they offer waitresses a 
chance to meet the public on a scale equalled in 
but few other businesses. The restaurant operator 
should survey the advantages his place offers in 
preparing advertisements which will attract a 
better grade of employee. 

Some general facts about the restaurant industry 
may also heighten employees’ interest in their 
work. 

In setting up a college course in restaurant opera- 
tion the industry has taken a big step toward the 
solution of the restaurant employee problem. 
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Contributed by Blanche Tansil, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina 


Serve vegetables in wedges, L. J. ROBERTS. 
Modern Hosp. 62, No. 1 (Feb. 1944), p. 97. 
Since cooking reduces somewhat the food value 

of vegetables, the custom of eating suitable ones 
raw might well be extended. Such raw vegetables 
as tomatoes supply generous amounts of iron and of 
vitamins A and C and the B group. Leaf lettuce 
and the other dark-colored salad greens like endive, 
escarole, watercress, and parsley provide liberal 
quantities of vitamins A and C when large servings 
are eaten. Cabbage loses less vitamin C when 
cut in wedges and eaten from the fingers like 
celery and carrot sticks. 


Cereals in war menus, N. Ross. Modern Hosp. 

62, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 96-97. 

Food shortages must be solved by making 
greater use of plentiful foods. Cooked and ready- 
to-eat cereals can replace rationed foods as main 
dishes or may function as extenders. This is in 
line with the government’s request to increase the 
use of cereals by 25 per cent. Ready-to-eat 
cereals make excellent toppings for creamed and 
escalloped dishes, as well as for desserts such as 
apple sauce and custards. The custom of serving 
cereal and fruit with milk or cream for meals 
other than breakfast can be extended. The addi- 
tion of cottage or cream cheese can make a more 
elaborate entree. Cereals offer important labor- 
saving advantages in addition to their nutritional 
advantages. 


Making less meat serve more people, J. A. CLINE. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 28, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), 
pp. 25-28, 81. 

The following suggestions are given for extend- 
ing meat: buy kinds and cuts not used before, 
store meat properly, learn how to prepare each 
kind and cut, use low temperatures for cooking all 
meats, and extend the flavor of meat to bland 
foods. Recipes given combine the best elements of 
appetite appeal with nutrition. 


A guide to the purchase and preparation of fish, 
L. P. DeGuoy. Restaurant Mgt. 54, No. 1 
(Jan. 1944), pp. 24-25; 54, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), 
pp. 28-29. 

A continuation of the ready reference charts, 
published periodically, showing sizes, specifica- 
tions, market units, types, and typical recipes for 
representative domestic fish. 
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Hotel textiles now and after the war. Hotel 
Monthly 52, No. 611 (Feb. 1944), pp. 18-20. 
Printed napery is relatively new in this country. 

The use of printed cloths and napkins has in- 
creased hotel restaurant business by adding the 
warmth and charm of color and by making people 
feel more at home and at ease. They are custom 
made and designed with motifs of local historic 
and civic points of interest. Well-known hotels 
have made them popular. The procedure for 
designing printed napery is simple. 

Fiber made from soybeans is a loose fluffy mass 
resembling scoured wool. It has a warm, soft 
feel, a natural crimp, and a high degree of resilience. 
In the postwar world new material made from 
this fiber can extend the older fibers and produce 
a satisfactory fabric. 


Lighting in the post war restaurant, R. D. 
BRADLEY. Am. Restaurant 28, No. 1 (Jan. 
1944), pp. 30-31, 82. 

Lighting is a dominant factor in the appearance 
of a restaurant. Fluorescent lighting can and 
should be used in a great many instances, but pre- 
cautions should be taken so that this excellent 
light source is properly used. Lunchrooms re- 
quiring rapid service should have high intensity 
lighting, enhanced by “spot” lighting of foods, 
service, and preparation areas. In dining rooms 
where customers eat at leisure, a relatively low 
intensity of lighting is advised for special effects. 
Six illustrations are given for lighting food and 
decoration areas. 


Should our government go into mass feeding 
business, A. M. SNAPPER. Restaurant Mgt. 54, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 26-27, 54; 54, No. 2 
(Feb. 1944), pp. 30-31, 72. 

Two articles written in England show why 
Britain caters to people in crowded areas and why 
we should not. The restaurant industry in Eng- 
land was not organized for the task of supplying 
food at low cost to meet the war need, and the 
number of restaurants was small compared to the 
number in this country. Asa result, the Ministry 
of Food has established over 2,000 communal 
feeding places called British Restaurants. Ad- 
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ministered by local authorities, they are expected 
to be self-supporting and repay the capital invest- 
ment at the rate of 1 per cent per month. They 
are wholly utilitarian, and the service is of the 
most primitive type. The price of meals is low, 
and some volunteer employees are used. 

The British Restaurants are not regarded as 
competitors of established restaurants but meet 
a wartime need which the latter could not. From 
the point of view of a restaurateur they are 
creating an entirely new clientele and encouraging 
a new type of inexpensive restaurant for postwar 
development. The establishment, ever, of similar 
communal eating places in America is frowned 
upon by the National Restaurant Association and 
considered unnecessary because of our highly 
organized and well established restaurant industry. 


A program for peacetime prosperity, D. THompson. 
Restaurant Mgt. 54, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 
22-23+. 

The creation of a non-political peacetime con- 
sumption board to find new markets at home after 
the war is proposed by this columnist and com- 
mentator. The implications for institution man- 
agers in her plan for building a better America is 
that they must plan for better-equipped food units 
to serve more nutritious meals, especially to the 
school child. 


Wartime equipment problems, M. L. CRONAN. 
Practical Home Econ. 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), 
pp. 17-18. 

The breakdown of equipment may cause a re- 
adjustment of personnel schedule and the menu 
while repairs are being made. Care is the first 
safeguard in preventing such a catastrophe. 
Periodic check-ups by a maintenance serviceman 
are desirable. Directions are given for securing 
worn out parts and for buying new or used equip- 
ment. Attention is directed to the bulletin 
“Manual for War-time Food Storage, Prepara- 
tion, and Serving Facilities” of the War Production 
Board in Washington. 

Now is the time to plan for future improvements 
in equipment and to build up a fund to make the 
needed changes later. 
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“Employment Opportunities for Women with 
Limited Home Economics Training” by Clara M. 
Brown of the University of Minnesota and Ruth 
V. Arnesen of General Mills Research Laboratory 
can be purchased for $1.25 from Burgess Publish- 
ing Co., 426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 

The subject and the authors’ names make that 
terse announcement adequate by itself, but we 
might also add that this 44-page monograph re- 
ports a survey of business firms in “the twin cities” 
to discover the jobs in which one or two years of 
college home economics work could be capitalized 
on—jobs which offer reasonable pay and chances 
for advancement, both now and after the war. 


Thirty states now have laws protecting marriage 
by requiring the would-be bride and groom to have 
a physician give them a blood test for syphilis, 
and the same number of states protect babies by 
requiring the physician to examine the prospective 
mother for syphilis early in her pregnancy. 

So reports “Summary of State Legislation Re- 
quiring Premarital and Prenatal Examinations for 
Venereal Disease,” a 25-cent, 30-page pamphlet 
published by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
It summarizes laws passed up to January 1, 1944. 

Legislative chairmen of state home economics 
associations may find in it ideas for a state activity 
—especially if they are in the 12 states which lack 
such protective laws. 


“Some Dangerous Communicable Diseases: 
A Manual for Teachers and Students” is another 
publication of this Association. It was worked 
out in co-operation with the U. S. Public Health 
Service; plan and script are by Dr. Maurice A. 
Bigelow. It takes up venereal diseases along with 
tuberculosis as topics for health education, not 
sex education. Price 10 cents. 


“U NRRA: Gateway to Recovery” (50 cents) and 
“Food for Europe After Victory” (25 cents) are 
two excellent pamphlets just released by the Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800 21st Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The Association is a 
privately financed, nonprofit, nonpolitical organ- 
ization concerned with problems in agriculture, 
business, labor, and government. 
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The first pamphlet warns against restricting the 
role of UNRRA to that of a “glorified soup 
kitchen” and analyzes controversial questions as 
to thisagency. The second points out that “There 
is all too little time to make the domestic adjust- 
ments in American food production which will 
either lessen the burden of European relief upon 
the United States’ consumers or eliminate it alto- 
gether” and outlines what should be done. 

These pamphlets should be extremely helpful 
in giving U. S. citizens understanding of the critical 
problems connected with feeding Europe and help 
get support for constructive policies. 


“Farm People and the Land after the War” 
is another National Planning Association pamphlet 
worth ordering. Its author, Dr. Murray R. Bene- 
dict, is the Giannini Foundation professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University of California. 
Price, 25 cents. 


“Our best 1943 margarines, fortified by the 
natural vitamins abundant in good summer butter, 
can take the place of butter as a spread on bread, 
with considerable saving on food cost, without 
injury to individual and public health, and (if we 
are wise) without financial injury to the dairy 
farmer.” So declares Dr. A. J. Carlson, president 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in “Legislation Which Renders It More 
Difficult to Secure Adequate Nutrition.” 

This 16-page booklet is a compilation of excerpts 
from reports and articles in various scientific 
publications. Free as long as the supply lasts by 
writing Dr. Carlson at the University of Chicago. 


““We have been slow to convert our agriculture 
and our food to a wartime basis. . .. We turned to 
slogans. We said, ‘Food will win the war and 
write the peace.’ But... the emphasis still con- 
tinued on saving soil and avoiding surpluses. 
This came, in part, from the doctrine of parity 
prices, from the long established attitudes of trying 
to rescue agriculture by high Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans.... Farmers have adjusted 
themselves much better, in fact, than have the 
institutions that serve agriculture.” 

These comments by Dr. Theodore W. Schultz 
of the University of Chicago, made at the Food for 
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Freedom, Inc., conference in Cleveland, October 27 
to 28, are among others recorded in the 44-page, 
15-cent “Report of the National Consumers Food 
Conference” being distributed by Food for Free- 
dom, Inc., 1707 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Anyone working up round-table discussions on 
problems connected with food would find it help- 
ful. Among the subjects of the round tables re- 
ported in it are: How can we really hold food prices 
down? How can we make the best use of our 
food in wartime and after the war? Can the 
consumer help to get maximum production? 
“Findings of Fact’ and “Recommendations” are 
reported for each round table. A list of suggested 
readings is given. 


“Ten Lessons on Meat: For Use in Schools” is 
the sixth edition of a well-known booklet of the 
Department of Home Economics, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, 407 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 10 cents.... Ralston Purina Company, 
29 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, is distributing 
free an interesting, useful wall chart in color, 
“How Most Diets Can Be Made Adequate.” It 
is based on nutrition findings of the Ellen H. 
Richards Institute, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 


“Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables” 
(AWI 93) is a new, copiously illustrated, free 
bulletin which can be ordered from the Information 
Section, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The canning of peaches, toma- 
toes, and snap beans is presented by pictures and 
text, along with ways to use three types of jars. 

Also free: “Reports of Conference Committees” 
which gives the recommendations made at the 
home food preservation session of the Extension 
Service in Chicago, January 13 to 15. For it 
write H. W. Hochbaum of the USDA. 


The recent advent of a new and well-edited 
magazine, Educational Leadership, may have 
escaped the attention of some of our readers. It 
is the happy result of merging Educational Method 
and Curriculum Journal and is published by the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Among the short but pungent articles in the 
March issue in which home economists would be 
interested are “Understanding Each Other,” a plan 
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for helping every teacher to know her pupils 
though they number in the hundreds; “Teachers 
of Teachers,” on how much a teacher can learn 
from those around her; “Are We Doing Things 
Backwards?” on running faculty meetings demo- 
cratically. 


For home economists concerned about the rising 
tide of child labor we recommend these publica- 
tions: “Five Years of Federal Control of Child 
Labor,” “Wartime Employment of Boys and Girls 
Under 18,” “Community Action for Children in 
Wartime,” and a series of 8 leaflets, “Which Jobs 
for Young Workers?” Free while the supply 
lasts from U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 


“Cotton from Raw Material to Finished Prod- 
uct,” published by the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., 320 Broadway, New York City, was brought 
up to date in its February 1944 edition and would 
make a useful addition to home economics libraries, 
especially for students in college textile courses. 
As Claudius Murchison, president of the Institute, 
says in the foreword, the publication is neither 
ultra-popular nor ultra-technical. (Dr. Murchison 
will be remembered by many JOURNAL readers for 
his article, “War Drafts the Cotton Mills,” in the 
April 1942 issue. 

On the last 11 pages are pasted 94 swatches of 
standard, widely used fabrics, to facilitate their 
identification in both the grey goods and the fin- 
ished state. Price, $1.20. 


“The Health of a Nation” is Number 17 in the 
series of “resource units” being published by the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals” to help teachers do a good job. As in the 
other units, two authorities (Michael M. Davis 
and Bernhard J. Stern) discuss the problem and 
then a skillful teacher (Lavone A. Hanna) shows 
how to relate the problem to pupil needs and how 
to get—and measure—results. 

Thirty cents from National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


“Catalog: Business-Sponsored Educational Ma- 
terials” is a 47-page bibliography of free and low- 
cost materials prepared by commercial firms for 
teachers. Order from Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Price, $1 for teachers. 
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News Notes... 


Alabama 


Alabama College. The poultry and gardening 
classes are co-operating with students in the 
home management house in a program of home 
food production and preservation. 

The “Mixing Bowl,” a teahouse operated by 
the quantity cookery class, is proving popular. 

Home economics students reupholstered and 
refinished the chairs for Palmer Hall Auditorium. 

May 1 has been designated Professional Home 
Economics Day on the campus, and a ceremony 
has been planned for seniors joining the AHEA. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. A nursery 
school education major is now included in the 
curriculum. A new instructor, Mrs. Ruth New- 
land, will devote much time to the development of 
music for preschool children. 

A portrait is being painted of Dana King 
Gatchell, head of the foods department, by Maltby 
Sykes of the art staff. It will hang in the home 
economics building. 

Huntingdon College. Gay children’s toys were 
made by members of the child development class 
for crippled or unfortunate children. 

University of Alabama. E. Neige Todhunter 
spoke on “Some Present-Day Problems in Nutri- 
tion” at a joint meeting of the Detroit home eco- 
nomics and dietetic associations on February 9. 

From June 6 to 17 and again from June 19 to 
July 1, the department of family life will offer 
a short course intended primarily for teachers 
in war nursery schools. 

Vocational Home Economics. A week of train- 
ing in adult education was given seniors in home 
economics education at Alabama College, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, and the University of Ala- 
bama by Leacy Newell in co-operation with 
teacher trainers on the staffs. 

Extension Service. The care and repair of 
household equipment is being emphasized, and 
home demonstration clubs in 23 counties are 
studying “Streamlined Housekeeping.” Home 
safety and fire prevention also are being stressed. 

Farm Security Administration. In Coffee 
County 485 families canned an average of 452 
quarts of food per family during 1943. 


Alaska 
University of Alaska. Mrs. Lola Cremeans 
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Tilly returned as head of the home economics 
department this year. 

The home economics department moved to new 
quarters this year to make room on the campus 
for the Army. The emergency quarters, however, 
proved more attractive and convenient than 
the old. 

The nutrition class has been co-operating with 
the clinic for public school children. 

Night classes offered this year for Army and 
civilian workers and homemakers include Art 
and Crafts (taught by Frieda Steckel), Nutrition, 
House Planning, and Foods and Cookery. 

Extension Service. Lydia Fohn-Hansen has 
returned from a two months’ trip to the States. 

A conference of extension workers was held at 
the University of Alaska in February. Food 
Production and Conservation in Alaska is the 
theme for immediate programs and future plans. 

The Homemakers’ School of the Air, conducted 
by Lydia Fohn-Hansen and Lola Cremeans Tilly, 
is a weekly feature on Station KFAR. 

Mae Stephenson, home demonstration agent, 
has transferred from the Matanuska Valley to 
southeastern Alaska with headquarters at Juneau. 

Farm and Home Week for the Matanuska Valley 
was held in March at Palmer. How to increase 
food production and methods of preservation were 
the chief topics of the week. 

A Co-operative Market sponsored in Fairbanks 
last summer netted victory gardeners more than 
$24,000 on the project. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. At 
the executive board meeting on January 29 in 
Little Rock it was decided to hold county meetings 
on April 8 in lieu of the annual spring state meeting. 
Juanise Johnson was appointed chairman of the 
county units committee. Each unit received 
suggested material but developed its own program. 
Appointments confirmed by the board included 
committee chairmen Lila Dickerson, family rela- 
tions and child development; Clare Kuhnert, 
home economics in institution administration; 
Mildred Wilson, social welfare and public health. 

As a result of decentralization of Association 
work and increasing participation of county units, 
the state has been divided into districts comprising 
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from four to six counties. The following district 
chairmen have been named to assist the county 
units: Frances Bailey, Hazel Craig, Ella Dean, 
Margaret Ferguson, Juanise Johnson, Esther 
Kramer, Alice Owen, Ella Posey, Lois Scantland, 
Marthell Scoggin, Velma Shaffer, Beulah Thomp- 
son, and Kate Williams. 

Gertrude E. Conant, who will retire as home 
demonstration agent on June 30, has been voted a 
life member of the Arkansas and American Home 
Economics Associations as a gift from the Arkansas 
Association in appreciation of her service and 
loyalty. She is a charter member of the Arkansas 
Home Economics Association, organized in 1922, 
and the only Arkansas charter member of the 
AHEA. 

State Nutrition Council. G. May Halfacre 
returned on February 15 as executive secretary of 
the council after having served since June in the 
national FSA office in Cincinnati. 

School Lunch Program. Beulah Thompson, 
former district supervisor of vocational home 
economics in southwest Arkansas, is now state 
supervisor of the hot-school-lunch program of the 
Office of Distribution, War Food Administration. 
California 

California Home Economics Association- 
“Clothing and Home Management in Wartime” 
was the subject of the Association’s March 
Action-Gram. 

Southern Section. An exhibit of Foods in 
Wartime was arranged at Sentous Center, Los 
Angeles. Four box-lunches were featured along 
with bulletins, posters, and menus. 

Bay Section. The December meeting was 
devoted to clothing conservation. Rejuvenated 
garments were modeled and speakers were Ellen 
H. McGown, textile expert, and Ethelwyn Dod- 
son, clothing specialist for the California Extension 
Service. 

Central Section. Virginia Phillips, a former 
Association president from the Central Section, is 
now director of teacher training at Utah State 
Agricultural College. 

Northern Section. For the February meeting 
in Chico the advanced clothing class of Chico State 
College arranged an exhibit as the conclusion of a 
victory clothes-closet project, showing closet care 


as well as clothing analysis and care. Many types 
of repair work were displayed. 
San Francisco Junior College. A clothing 


clinic was sponsored by the home economics 
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department during the fall, and another free one 
is open to the public this spring so that women of 
the city can remodel clothes under supervision. 


Colorado 

University of Colorado. The resignation of 
Anna W. Williams, head of the department of 
home economics for 23 years and the first woman 
to fill that position, became effective January 1. 
Her successor is Dr. Ruth Blair, formerly on the 
staff of the University of Chicago. 


Connecticut 

State Nutrition Committee. High light of a 
recent meeting called at the United Illuminating 
Company, New Haven, by the nutrition commit- 
tee of the Connecticut War Council to give urban 
nutrition chairmen and community nutritionists 
help in planning local programs was a discussion 
of “Committees—How They Function and How 
to Use Them” by Mrs. Charles Rolfe of the Con- 
necticut Public Health Nurses Association. 

Connecticut College. Evelyn Craig is working 
with the local chapter of the American Red Cross 
in a study of New London food prices and in the 
preparation of budgets to aid housewives who have 
recently moved to the city. 

Mildred Burdett is teaching dietotherapy to 
cadet nurses at a local hospital. 

A number of students assist regularly during the 
week at the Nameaug Child Care Center. 

Teaching nutrition to a selected group of mal- 
nourished elementary school children and con- 
ducting Girl Scout classes are among activities of 
students enrolled in the course Field Work in 
Home Economics. 

Extension Service. As part of the plan to 
expand the extension food preservation program 
this summer, six additional workers will be placed 
in urban areas. To help train these people and 
the regular staff, a three-day food preservation 
conference was held in March. 

Since last October the Extension Service has 
been publishing a monthly circular called ‘‘With 
the Connecticut Homemaker.” 

Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. A. June 
Bricker has been promoted to assistant to the 
nutrition director, Mrs. Beatrice Hall Kneeland. 

Marylou Rousseau, nutritionist in the New 
Haven area, has resigned to enter the Army 
Medical Corps as dietitian. Her successor is 


Beatrice Spiker, who joined the Council staff in 
January and has been serving in the Hartford area. 
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News Notes 


New Haven. Mrs. Doris McReady, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Maine, is the new 
WFA program assistant in Connecticut. 

New London. The homemaking teachers at 
Chapman Technical High School are working on a 
study aimed at knowing their students better 
as a means of making instruction more vital. 


District of Columbia 

D. C. Home Economics Association. Speakers 
at the March 16 meeting at the Washington Gas 
Light Company included Captain Rhoda Milliken 
of the Women’s Bureau, D. C. Police Department, 
and Mrs. Charles Frances Alexander, executive 
secretary of the D. C. Travelers Aid Society. 

Elementary and Secondary Schools Section. 
Mrs. Ola Day Rush, head of home economics in 
the D. C. public schools for Divisions 1 to 9, 
presided at a section meeting on February 17 and 
led the discussion of “School Problems in Home 
Economics.” 

HEWIB’s. Mary Mason, at the request of 
the HEWIB’s, inquired at the Red Cross regarding 
war activities in which HEWIB’s could partici- 
pate. The Red Cross reply listed stage door 
canteen, civilian war services, USO, servicemen’s 
club, and servicemen’s lounge at Union Station. 

Homemakers Section. A panel discussion on 
February 10 of “Wartime Practices to Be Con- 
sidered in Progressive Living” was led by Mrs. 
Mabel Gammon and summarized by Dr. Louise 
Browne. Mrs. Blanche Lewton was the leader 
of the panel on March 9 on “The Homemaker’s 
Job in Striving to Create the Ideal Home.” 

Mrs. Robert Leukel, chairman of the home- 
makers section, took part in a broadcast over the 
Blue Network on February 22, when the new 
ration tokens were explained by Chester Bowles. 

Mrs. Bernice Johnson and Mrs. Kay Everett 
were asked by the section to visit the laboratories 
of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics at Beltsville, Maryland, to 
learn firsthand of the work of the Bureau and how 
it can serve homemakers. High lights of their 
visit were described in the February newsletter 
of the homemaking department of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. 
The section’s guest speaker on February 7 was 
Dr. Mark Graubard, in charge of labor education, 
nutrition programs branch, Office of Distribution, 
WFA, who spoke on “Some Practical Aspects of 
Changing Food Habits.” 


Florida 


State Nutrition Committee. A subcommittee 
has been appointed to prepare a statement of 
present and postwar nutrition needs in Florida. 

State Department of Education. Nutrition 
education in the elementary grades is receiving 
increasing emphasis. 

The Department’s advisory committee on school 
lunches held a two-day meeting on March 14 and 
15. The two school lunch bills now before Con- 
gress were explained. 

Florida Home Gardens Goals Committee. 
The 14-point program for 1944 includes the 
recommendations that: (1) 200,000 home gardens 
be set as Florida’s minimum share for 1944; 
(2) plans be made for a greater variety of vege- 
tables to be grown as many months of the year as 
possible; (3) garden leaders be secured and trained 
so that all neighborhoods may be reached with 
timely garden information; and (4) each county 
garden committee review the mistakes made in 
last year’s home gardens and plan to correct them 
in 1944, 

Home Gardens and Food Conservation Com- 
mittee. This committee of the State Defense 
Council reports that last year Florida people grew 
more food in their home gardens and saved greater 
quantities through home canning than ever before. 
An analysis of the 1943 reports from 24 counties 
shows 17,622 victory home gardens, or an average 
of 735 gardens per county as compared to the 1942 
average of 616; 4,869,902 pints or No. 2 cans filled 
with fruits and vegetables, an average of 202,913 
pints per county as compared to the 1942 average 
of 187,306 pints; 89,772 families in 24 counties 
reporting that they canned regularly as compared 
to 47,744 families reporting from 33 counties in 
1942, or an average of 3,745 families per county 
as compared to the 1942 average of 1,448; 4,269 
persons trained in gardening and canning through 
organized instruction in 24 counties, as compared 
to 3,107 persons trained in 1942 in 33 counties. 


Georgia 


Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
March 24 and 25 meeting at the Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, celebrated the Silver Anniversary 
of the Association’s first meeting in Macon. At 
that time not more than 100 home economists 
were employed in Georgia, and only one college 
in the state offered a degree with a major in home 
economics. Now more than 1,000 home econo- 
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mists are employed in the state, and practically all 
colleges offer home economics instruction. 

Matilda Callaway, president, presided at the 
Association’s Friday evening session. The pro- 
gtam included greetings from Ira Jarrell, superin- 
tendent of the Atlanta schools, and a response 
by Inez Wallace, state supervisor of homemaking 
education; a talk on “Postwar Planning” 
by Governor Ellis G. Arnall; a discussion of 
“Contributions Home Economists Can Make to 
War and Postwar Programs” by Erna Proctor, 
home economics representative on the regional 
postwar planning board; and a violin solo by 
Catherine Roberts of the Girls High School in 
Atlanta. 

On Saturday the Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 
was followed by a business meeting, at which 
Matilda Callaway presided, and a symposium by 
division chairmen, with Mrs. Margaret Brand 
presiding. An Anniversary luncheon was served 
at the Atlanta Athletic Club. 

State Department of Education. Elizabeth 
Mayes, formerly state supervisor of home 
economics, became school lunch consultant in the 
U. S. Office of Education on December 30. 


Hawaii 

University of Hawaii. Eva Hartzler is now in 
Hawaii to carry on vitamin research as associate 
nutritionist with the Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. A study of human utilization of 
vitamins in native fruits, especially guava and 
papaya, is planned. 

Arriving in time for the second semester were 
Janet Smith, Esther Anderson, and Edna Lee 
Pegram. Dr. Smith is director of the Castle 
Foundation preschool unit. 

Extension Service. Members of the Extension 
Service throughout the Territory met in February 
for a two-day conference. The program included 
round-table discussions of how to improve family 
food habits, led by Carey D. Miller; consumer 
problems and how to use the home record book, 
led by Alice P. Trimble; food preservation prob- 
lems and developing a country home economics 
council, led by Kathryn Shellhorn. Dr. Samuel 
Wishik, director of the Bureau of Maternal Child 
Health, Board of Health, discussed food problems 
in the Territory. 

Kamehameha Schools. Dr. C. A. Prosser of 
Dunwoodie Institute is making a survey and will 
assist in revising the vocational program of the 
boys’ and girls’ schools. 
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Antoinette Bardwell is the new dietitian at the 
girls’ school. 

Department of Public Instruction. Dr. Prosser 
is conducting a symposium for supervisors and 
others interested in vocational training in the 
schools and at Pearl Harbor. 


Illinois 


Illinois Vocational Association. The annual 
meeting in Springfield on April 14 and 15 attracted 
500 vocational homemaking teachers. “Adult 
Education” was the theme of the home economics 
program, and Mary S. Lyle of Iowa State College 
was conference leader. 

State Department of Education. In a series 
of conferences, objectives of off-campus teaching 
experiences toward which Illinois teacher education 
institutions are working were set up and proce- 
dures worked out for securing evidence of progress 
toward them. Ten [Illinois teacher-training in- 
stitutions are co-operating with 34 high schools 
in the training of vocational homemaking teachers. 

The Department is launching a plan to recruit 
homemaking teachers. Through brochures an 
attempt is being made to interest high school 
seniors in the home economics field, and each 
homemaking teacher is asked to be on the alert 
for potential teachers among senior girls and to 
report their names to the state supervisor for sub- 
mission to the teacher-training institutions. 

The Department has published a “Suggestive 
Guide for the Study of Homemaking in Secondary 
Schools in Illinois,” the work of 30 curriculum- 
study groups representing three home economics 
organizations. 

The first issue of the JUlinois Vocational Prog- 
ress was released by the Department in November. 
It contains articles on wartime work in home 
economics as well as other fields. 

University of Illinois. Mary C. Whitlock was 
a guest speaker at the AAUW Convention in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, on March 5. 

Mildred Chapin visited the Chicago schools 
with the University Senate Committee on Ad- 
missions. 

Indiana 

Ball State Teachers College. Home economics 
seniors are participating in teaching a class of 
homemakers which meets at the College as part 
of the adult program of the city schools. 

Mrs. Marie Ringle took part in two conferences 
on home food preservation in Indiana following 
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attendance at the Chicago conference on that sub- 
ject in January. 

Butler University. The home economics enroll- 
ment was 76 last semester and 90 this semester. 

Edna Meshke is serving on the University cur- 
riculum committee and the postwar adjustment 
committee, and Grace Whitsell on the public 
occasions committee and on the war emergency 
council. 

Dr. Meshke spoke before the Butler Mothers 
Council on February 25. Her topic was “An 
Interpretation of Butler’s Home Economics Pro- 


gram 
Indiana University. Mrs. Florence Busse Smith, 


state director of home economics education for 
adults, taught a 3-week unit at the University in 
March, using a class for cooks in the 5 city school 
lunchrooms as a demonstration class. 

Extension Service. Fifty-two Indiana home 
demonstration agents attended a 2-day refresher 
at Purdue University on February 21 and 22. 
The first day was devoted to foods work and the 
second day to clothing problems. 

Fifteen emergency war food assistants have 
been placed, and more will be added later as 
personnel is located. 


lowa 


Iowa State College. It was with deep regret 
that their friends learned of the death of Mrs. 
Mary K. Gregg on January 23 in Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, and of Cora B. Miller on February 24 
in Ames. Mrs. Gregg was the first home demon- 
stration agent in Iowa, and for 12 years before her 
retirement in 1937 served as assistant state leader. 
Miss Miller was head of home economics education 
at the College from 1919 until her retirement in 
1938. She continued as a professor in the de- 
partment, however, until 1942. Both were active 
in the Iowa Home Economics Association, Mrs. 
Gregg having served as president in 1935-36. 

Farm and Home Week was conducted by radio 
again this year. Featured on the women’s pro- 
gram were transcribed interviews with nationally 
known leaders in various fields, including Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Jessie W. Harris, president of the 
AHEA. 

University of Iowa. A conference of college 
teachers of home economics in Iowa was held in 
January at the University to discuss curriculum, 
course content, and ways of interesting prospective 
college students in home economics. Sybil Wood- 
ruff led the discussions, which were attended by 
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representatives from Central, Coe, Iowa State, 
Simpson, and Wartburg colleges and the uni- 
versities of Dubuque and Iowa. Hester Chad- 
derdon of Iowa State College and Blanche Bock of 
the University of Dubuque are chairmen of com- 
mittees to study immediate problems. 

At a convocation of all home economics majors 
on February 16, seniors expecting to work pro- 
fessionally in dietetics, textiles, teaching, and foods 
in business, discussed vocational opportunities 
for women in these fields. 


Kansas 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
Association celebrated its twentieth anniversary at 
the annual meeting in Topeka March 18. “The 
Home We Want Today and in the Postwar Era” 
was the theme. The morning session included a 
talk by Waldo Grimes on “Economic Changes 
That Are Taking Place in Kansas” and a sympo- 
sium on “Family Living, Its Present Phases and 
Future Developments” led by Katharine Roy. 

State Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Elma S. 
Ibsen of Manhattan became executive secretary to 
the committee on February 19. 

Kansas State College. Martha Kramer, who 
recently returned from China, has accepted a 
position as professor of food economics and nutri- 
tion. 

Hazel Fletcher has a leave of absence from 
February 1 to June 30 to carry on research in 
textiles at the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 

Two new two-hour courses are being offered by 
the department of child welfare and euthenics: 
Nursery School Management, taught by Mrs. 
Leone Kell; and Creative Arts for Young Children, 
taught by Helen Hilbert. 

The clothing and textile departments of uni- 
versities and colleges in neighboring states were 
invited to send representatives to a research con- 
ference the last week in March. 

McPherson College. One of the foods classes 
conducted the city-wide Food Preservation 
Demonstrations sponsored April 25 and 26 by the 
McPherson PTA. 

Sterling College. Margaret Lindsay resigned 
to become assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing at Park College in Missouri. Her suc- 
cessor is Fern Oline. 

University of Kansas. Dr. Florence Brown 
Sherbon, professor of child care and author of 
The Child, died February 16. A member of the 
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department for 25 years, she was retired from the 
University on her seventy-fifth birthday, a few 
weeks prior to her death. 

The University has been granted Lanham funds 
for the organization of two nursery schools: one 
at Lawrence on the University campus and one 
at Sunflower Village, a federal housing project 
near DeSota. 


Louisiana 


State Nutrition Committee. Edith Holt is the 
committee’s new executive secretary. Her head- 
quarters are at Louisiana State University. 

State Department of Education. A _ regional 
conference on agriculture and home economics in 
Negro education was held at Southern University 
from March 23 to 27. 

During March and April parish-wide canning 
clinics were conducted for home economics 
teachers. 

A one-day parish-wide lunchroom conference 
was held in Winnfield on February 12. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Doris 
Whitney is the new supervisor of lunchroom work 
on the campus. Home economics majors receive 
training in lunchroom management in the ele- 
mentary school lunchroom and the high school 
cafeteria. 

Southeastern Louisiana College. Home eco- 
nomics teachers at the College and Hammond High 
School are conducting various courses for home- 
makers. 

To meet the request of young professional 
women, a 7-week, semiweekly class in planning, 
preparing, and serving meals has been organized. 

Extension Service. The Extension Service is 
sponsoring a series of 16 clinics on canning safe- 
guards. They are in charge of Estelle Fournet 
and Mrs. Effie Lofton, and other agencies fostering 
a food preservation program have been invited 
to attend them. 

Farm Security Administration. Associate 
supervisors are working with families on a nutri- 
tional project to improve eating habits and thus 
promote better nutrition among low-income fami- 
lies. Improved food-preparation practices, use of 
canned and dried food, and meal planning are 
encouraged. 


Maryland 


Maryland Home Economics Association. The 
annual spring luncheon meeting of the Association 
and the Baltimore section was held at the Lord 
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Baltimore Hotel on April 29. Jessie W. Harris, 
president of the AHEA, was the speaker, and Dr. 
E. V. McCollum of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene was guest of honor. 

University of Maryland. The 225 home eco- 
nomics students enrolled for the winter quarter 
have taken many courses directly and indirectly 
connected with the war effort. All foods courses 
have stressed the conservation and preservation 
of food. Courses in home management have dealt 
with the care and repair of household furnishings 
and with problems in family relationships brought 
about by the war. Students are made clothes- 
conscious, though not in the accepted sense of the 
term, by being taught to search in attics for old 
garments that can be made over. 

Fanny F. Fitzwater, formerly fashion editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune and a teacher 
at the Traphagen School of Fashion Design, has 
joined the staff to teach Costume Illustration, 
Advertising, and Journalism. 

Seminar on Nutrition and Health. Allegany 
County home economists in the schools and 
Extension Service co-operated with the County 
Health Department and the Red Cross in ar- 
ranging an all-day seminar on “Nutrition and 
Health” on February 25 in Cumberland. Evelyn 
F. Miller, Maude A. Bean, and Sadie Gladwin 
were in charge of plans. 

State Department of Education. A new home 
economics curriculum for the county schools has 
been developed for grades 7 to 12, including vo- 
cational home economics. 

In Washington County, Mrs. Eleanor Pauls- 
grove has made a study of school cafeterias. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
The meeting on textiles and clothing sponsored by 
the textile and clothing committee on February 12 
at Boston University attracted 250 persons from 5 
New England states in spite of a blizzard. Mrs. 
Margia B. Abbott of Simmons College was chair- 
man of arrangements. 

Ann T. Person, president, presided at the morn- 
ing session. Speakers and their topics included: 
Anna A. Kloss, ““Means of Interesting Able Stu- 
dents in Home Economics as a Career”; Mary 
Brooks Picken, ““Now Is the Time for Clothing 
Conservation”; and Lawrence P. Bliss, ‘Clothes 
Cleaning Problems.” 

Clare L. Walsh presided at the afternoon session 
at which Edward R. Schwarz spoke on “‘Con- 
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sumers’ Satisfaction” and Muriel Cox on “What’s 
New in Fabrics and Color and How We Are Going 
to Use Them.” 

The annual meeting in Worcester on April 29 
included a business meeting in the morning fol- 
lowed byaluncheon. Eduard C. Lindeman spoke 
on “Minority and Majority Groups.” 

Connecticut Valley Association. Gladys Wyc- 
koff spoke on “‘Home Economics Education for the 
Postwar Period” at the January meeting in Spring- 
field. New officers are: Ruth Gabler, president; 
Sadie Swenson, vice-president; Mary Kane, secre- 
tary; and Beatrice Miller, treasurer. 

Eastern Massachusetts Association. At a joint 
meeting in February of the HEWIB’s, social 
workers, and public health section Elda Robb dis- 
cussed “Nutrition in Wartime” and Fred N. 
Dodge, ‘“‘No-Point, Low-Point Food.” The 
March speaker was Helen S. Mitchell, and in 
April Margaret Mead spoke on “The Problem of 
Changing Food Habits.” 

State Department of Public Health. Dorothea 
Nicoll has been appointed supervisor of nutrition 
to succeed Mary Spalding, who recently retired. 

Catherine E. Hayes has entered the WAVES 
officers’ training school in Northampton. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Annette T. Herr, who 
retired on February 1 as state home demonstra- 
tion leader, began a 4-month period at AHEA 
headquarters on March 1 to plan and organize the 
AHEA convention to be held in Chicago, June 20 
to 23. Beatrice E. Billings, who has been home 
demonstration agent-at-large, has been appointed 
Mrs. Herr’s successor. 


Michigan 


State Department of Vocational Homemaking 
Education. The first meeting in Lansing in 
February of the postwar planning committee for 
the state was attended by public school teachers, 
school administrators, college staff, home eco- 
nomics women in business, and homemakers. 
Discussion dealt with plans to meet present trends 
and postwar needs in homemaking education. 

State supervisors and teacher trainers in home 
economics and agriculture attended a four-day 
course of instruction in the operation of the small- 
town community cannery under the sponsorship 
of the Rural War Food Production Program. 

Extension Service. The Service now has two 
new state emergency supervisors and plans to have 
emergency war food assistants in 24 counties in the 
near future. By April 1 the 9 assistants had 
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started promoting greater food production and 
preservation in rural and urban areas. A training 
school for them was held from April 3 to 7 at 
Michigan State College. 

Kalamazoo. A practical course in Community 
Health Service—a project of the State Board of 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, and 
State Department of Health—has been offered at 
Central High School since September with 19 
senior girls enrolled. Beatrice Bixby is the 
teacher, and Mrs. E. H. Stillwell, the nurse con- 
sultant. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. The 
February meeting was held at the Miller Voca- 
tional High School Tearoom in Minneapolis. 
Speakers were Mrs. Philip Crowlie of the OPA, 
Washington, D. C.; Margaret Brew, who reported 
on the AHEA’s clothing shortage survey; and 
Whitney Eastman, who spoke on “Uses of Soybean 
Products.” 

HEWIB’s. “High Notes on Low Points,” 
“Let’s Get Up for Breakfast,’ “Staff of Life 
Dressed Up” are titles of demonstrations given by 
HEWIB’s for business girls interested in cooking. 

Both a studio and a radio audience heard a series 
of 13 cooking lessons for homemakers conducted 
one morning each week by various HEWIB’s. 
The Red Cross Nutrition Council sponsored it. 

State Nutrition Committee. The subcommittee 
on industrial nutrition has received requests from 
a number of industrial plants for assistance with 
nutrition problems. Local nutrition committees 
have helped solve the problems presented. 

State Department of Education. The State 
Board for Vocational Education sponsored a com- 
munity canning workshop in March at the White 
Bear Lake canning center. 

University of Minnesota. A five-year study of 
“The Effectiveness of Home Economics Education 
in the Secondary Schools in Minnesota,” sponsored 
by the University and the State Department of 
Education, is being conducted by Clara M. Brown. 

The home economics and agricultural education 
departments are co-operating with the State De- 
partment of Education in a series of regional con- 
ferences on the production, conservation, and 
processing of food for family use. 

Farm and Home Science, a new publication on 
the campus this year, presents the results of ex- 
periment station research in popular form. 

Esther Young became Mrs. Trammell during the 
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Christmas holidays. She has remained on the 
staff, however, as her husband is overseas. 

Esther Sietman Warner, who lived for two years 
in Liberia, was a member of the related art faculty 
during the winter quarter. 

Jane Leichsenring discussed “Factors Affecting 
the Nutritive Value of Potatoes” at a meeting on 
February 29 in Chicago of experiment station 
research workers from the North Central region. 

A committee of school administration super- 
visors and high school teachers co-operated with 
the College of Education in planning at the Uni- 
versity in April a three-day state conference for 
home economics teachers. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee met in Jackson March 18 to 
make plans for Association work and for the annual 
meeting in November. 

State Nutrition Committee. Sponsors for all 
counties met in Jackson on March 18 for instruc- 
tion from the executive secretary, Loyette Webb. 
A Negro section of the committee was organized at 
Jackson College that day with Zxlema Price, home 
economist from Alcorn College, as chairman pro 
tem. A program of work co-ordinate with that of 
the white group was drafted. 

Committee officers who assume office July 1 are 
chairman, Bertha Fritzsche, Mississippi Southern 
College; vice-chairman, Mary Stansel, nutritionist 
for the State Board of Health; recording secretary, 
May Haddon, nutritionist, Extension Service. 

Vocational Home Economics. The vocational 
supervisory staffs in homemaking and agriculture 
are co-operating to promote a program on produc- 
tion, conservation, and processing of food for 
family use. Following the January series of con- 
ferences with homemaking and agriculture teachers 
to plan production of food, Minnie Lee Stoker and 
R. H. Fisackerly conducted a food preservation 
training conference for preservice and in-service 
teacher trainers and supervisors in the community 
preservation center at the Lake Vocational 
School. Plans have been made to provide food 
preservation workshop training for all homemaking 
and agriculture teachers in the state. 

Extension Service. Emergency home demon- 


stration agents for victory gardens, food preserva- 
tion, nutrition, and consumer education will begin 
work soon in Hattiesburg, Meridian, Jackson, and 
Vicksburg. 

Twenty emergency Negro home demonstration 
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agents have been placed in counties not previously 
served, bringing the total of Negro agents to 62. 
Missouri 

Missouri Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held in Columbia on April 1. 

Kansas City (Missouri) & Kansas City (Kansas) 
Home Economics Association. Officers are: presi- 
dent, Elizabeth James; president-elect, Mrs. 
Alice Halter; secretary, Mrs. Wilma Holcomb; 
treasurer, Nancy Goode. 

Objectives include: (1) to offer guidance to high 
school and college home economics majors and 
thus help develop more qualified people for home 
economics jobs; (2) to increase opportunities for 
home economics trained persons in business and 
professional fields; (3) to assist inexperienced home 
economics graduates to establish themselves pro- 
fessionally; (4) to develop closer ties between all 
home economics trained people; and (5) to give 
consumer service. 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee’s 
executive secretary is Mrs. Orrine Zoe Gregory, a 
former home demonstration agent and FSA worker. 

University of Missouri. Sarah Neblett joined 
the staff on March 25 to teach Design, Home Fur- 
nishings, and Housing. 

Extension Service. Rachel Markwell has been 
granted leave until July 1 to work with the U. S. 
Extension Service while Grace Frysinger is on 
leave. Louise Woodruff, a home management 
specialist, is taking over Miss Markwell’s duties. 

Mary Elizabeth Shyer, formerly home demon- 
stration agent in Dunklin County, has joined the 
editorial staff to help with information on war food 
production and preservation. 

Mary Lee Holmes, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Jasper County, is now a member of the 
4-H club staff. 


Montana 


Extension Service. The Annual Conference of 
Extension Workers at Montana State College from 
February 7 to 12 was attended by 19 home demon- 
stration agents. 

New agents in the state include: Elise Wipf in 
Blaine County; Mary Mortag in Chouteau 
County; Frieda Schroder in Teton County; Iva 
Holladay in Valley County, succeeding Mrs. 
Florence Elliott, resigned; and Ann Stokan in 
Dawson County, succeeding Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Madson, resigned. Dorothy Hoylman is the 
new home demonstration agent-at-large. 
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Officers 


American Home Economics Association 


Elected Officers 


President, Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
Vice-Presidents, Lucile W. Reynolds, Extension Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 
Beatrice Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Recording Secretary, Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Ex- 
tension Service, New Brunswick 
Treasurer, Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 


Headquarters Staff: Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


Executive Secretary, Gladys Wyckoff 

Editor of Publications, Helen P. Hostetter 

Business Manager, Keturah E. Baldwin 

Editor of Consumer Education Service, Mrs. Harriet 
R. Howe 


DIVISIONS 


Family Economics 
Chairman, May L. Cowles, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, Muriel W. Brown, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Food and Nutrition 
Chairman, Agnes Fay Morgan, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 
Housing 


Chairman, Mary L. Matthews, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Textiles and Clothing 
Chairman, Rosalie Rathbone, Iowa State College, Ames 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 

Chairman, Mildred Sipp, Buffalo State Teachers Col- 

lege, Buffalo, New York 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Chairman, Lelia Massey, State Department of Educa- 

tion, Albany, New York 

Extension Service 

Chairman, Ann F. Beggs, University of New Hamp- 

shire, Durham 

Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Chairman, Grace M. Augustine, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton 
Homemaking 
Chairman, Mrs. Lois Worline, 11097 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Research 
Chairman, Marion C. Pfund, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 
Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, Helen Stacey, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


Student Clubs 
Chairman of Department, Frances Bailey, State 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 


Chairman-Elect of Department, Helen Waite, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


College Section: Chairman, Frankie Fonde Brogan, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


High School Section: Chairman, Margaret Bremer, 
Bismarck High School, Bismarck, Illinois 
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now self-fabric belts can be made virtually «twrinkle-free for 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Home again, home again, jiggety-jig!” 


“Marketing was certainly simpler in the 
car... oops, there goes a potato! . .. but 
it’s easier to park a bike—and cheaper!” 

An American sense of humor has helped 
Mrs. Frazer make the best of food, gas and 
rubber rationing. It’s rather fun balanc- 
ing groceries in front and a small boy in 
back. It’s not so much fun balancing cou- 
pon points against prices. But there’s still 
a certain satisfaction in coming out even! 

In the same cheerful, chin-up spirit, she 
has pitched into other wartime jobs. She’s 
doing all her own cleaning since once-a- 
week Mary went to work at the plane plant. 
She’s saving fats, flattening cans, baling 
paper. She grows vegetables instead of 
flowers in the backyard. 

There are no medals for being a good 
wartime housewife. But Mrs. Frazer, and 
the millions like her who keep their fami- 
lies healthy and homes attractive, are mak- 
ing a magnificent contribution to morale. 

The “family” we feed includes millions 


of soldiers and civilians. We have many of 
the problems that face Mrs. Frazer—on a 
larger scale. But we’re trying to do our job 
with equal good sense and good will. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 

. as a base for the development of new 
products and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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@ We're sure you advocate roasting meat at low 
temperatures so as not to shrink roasts needlessly or 
kill nutritional elements. 

We hope you'll pass along the secret of making the 
gravy luscious and tempting brown. Simply use Kitchen 
Bouquet. It never adds imitation flavor but brings out 
the true taste of the roast. 

Product of Grocery Store Products Sales Co., Inc., New York 


No ration points if you do your 
own canning in tin cans—it’s 
easy and fun. No breakage. 
Easy storage and handling. 


for 
Community 


Canning Centers 


Strains bushel tomatoes 
into juice in 10 minutes 
—separates pulp from 
skins, seeds. Mashes 
bushel apples (not cored 
or peeled) into sauce in 
20 minutes—25% greater 
yield — no waste — less 
sugar needed. Saves 
time straining or mash- 
ing pumpkin, grapes, 


plums, peaches, pears, ‘ 
n any vegetable or fruit. War Food Administration recom- 
Garden-fresh vegetables and fruits f mended use at National Food Preservation Workshop Con- 

H ference, January. Also time- and food-saver for making 4 


canned in tin cans in your own 
kitchen taste better. Plenty of cans nee © soups, mashing any vegetable or fruit for school 
unches. 


are available for home canning and ‘ 
they may be used 3 times, Hand-operated. Fits securely on large potsorcrocks. Made 
of 22-gauge steel, tin-coated. $4.95 postpaid. No priority 
required. Immediate delivery. Send coupon. 
See Foley Exhibit Space 75 
Home Economics Convention, Chicago, June 20-23 
FOLEY MFG. CO.,’524 Foley Bidg. 
| 114 2nd St. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
| ([] Enclosed is $4.95 for one ; 
MASTER SIZE Foley Food > 
| Mill, postpaid. 


Valuable New 
Canning Book 


All about canning in tin. 
$200 tested canning rec- 
Lipes. Send 10¢. 

See Burpee Home Can 
Sealers and Pressure Can- 
ners at leading Dealers. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER Co. 
133 Wesi Liberty St. Barrington, itl 


“ey? 


Write im margin 
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LOW-POINT DRESSING TOPS FRUIT SALAD 


This salad dressing recipe is 
having a record-breaking read- 
ership response in current Dole 
advertising in national maga- 
zines. Thinking you might find 
it of interest these summer 
months, it is repeated here. 


| = Punch and Pour! It is this convenience that makes Dole 
Pineapple Juice so popular these busy days. Furthermore, 
the use of Dole Pineapple Juice at breakfast adds welcome variety, 


and its nutritive values have long been accepted as beneficial. 


| 
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HOUSEHOLD’S MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY 
IN FOUR CONVENIENT VOLUMES 


All 34 booklets, with index, now in 
this “5 inch shelf” for homemakers 


H® is the whole Household Finance Money 
Management Library conveniently ar- 
ranged in four attractive volumes. In 5 inches 
of shelf space you have all 34 booklets taste- 
fully encased, protected from dust, and com- 
pletely indexed. 


Teachers and homemakers have quickly 
recognized the advantage of having their 
Household booklets shelved together, by sub- 
ject, for handy reference. The blue and red 
containers look like books and make an at- 
— addition to your bookshelf or library 
table. 


Whole Library now indexed 


The new index gives you a quick, easy way to 
locate all the references in the booklets to any 
subject you may be working on. You will find 
that this exhaustive index considerably in- 
creases the usefulness of the Library. 


Notice how thoroughly the Library now 
covers the budgeting of family income and the 
buying of nearly everything used in the mod- 
ern home. Volume I, Planning Expenditures, 
contains: Money Management Principles, The 
Budget Calendar, Time Management, Clark’s 
Cartoons on Money Management, Clark’s Car- 
toons on Better Buymanship, For Newlyweds, 
Life Insurance, Credit for Consumers, Credit 
Cost Calculator. 


Volume II, Food, contains: The Food Dol- 


Research Dept. JHE-E 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Please send me the Money Management Library 


volumes I have checked. 
Ill. C g 
IV. ome 


I. Planning Expenditures 


II. Food 


lar, Poultry and Eggs, Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables, Meat, Fish, Dairy Products, Food Fats 
and Oils, Dinnerware, Kitchen Utensils. 


Volume III, Clothing, contains: The Cloth- 
ing Dollar, Fabrics, Hosiery, Shoes, Furs, Cos- 
metics, Soap and other Cleansing Agents, 
Electric Shavers. 

Volume IV, The Home, contains: The Renta! 
Dollar, Home Heating, Home Furnishings, 
Furniture, Household Textiles, Floor Cover- 
ings, Household Equipment, Playthings. 


Complete set for $1.75 


You may obtain any one of these volumes for 
50c or the complete set of four volumes, in- 
cluding index, for $1.75. We will send you free 
all new booklets and revisions published dur- 
ing the year following your purchase. Why not 
send your order on the handy coupon today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


One of America’s leading family fi organi with 
316 branches in 205 cities 
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Remember the days when people laughed 
at the “gas buggy’’... how they would sing 
out “get a horse” when the horseless car- 
riage rode by? A rarity once, it’s an 
accepted necessity today. 

There were days, too, when people 
avoided MARGARINE. But that was yester- 
day. MARGARINE’S present uniform vitamin 
A fortification, its nutritious American fats 
which provide the important unsaturated 


1 pound of MARGARINE provides whole- 
some, easily digested vegetable oils and 
meat fats of American origin together with a 
minimum of 9,000 |. U. of vitamin A. Each 
batch undergoes an average of ten tests for ' 
purity and stability. 


fatty acids, plus its increased palatability, 
sweetness, freshness and...ease of digest- 
ibility...have made it an outstanding nu- 
tritious spread and cooking fat. 

Prejudice against MARGARINE is as fi- 
diculous as would be a prejudice against 
the modern automobile, for this energy- 
producing food is part of the seven basic 
food groups which authorities state are 
needed for good nutrition. 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ob Dept. 2 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE Division, 1 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARGARINE 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Munsty BuiLpING, WASHINGTON C. 

Kindly forward a complimentaty g@ppy of “Fats in the 
Wartime Diet.” 

Name 


aé 
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Food habits they form today 
mean a stronger America tomorrow! 


aX Across the country, thousands of young American women in khaki, 
Fe { navy blue, and marine green are forming food habits today that will 

os 4 be reflected in the feeding of their own families when the war is won. 
Viz Many of these girls for the first time are eating meals abundant 

——"? in healthful vitamins, minerals, and proteins—and liking them! 
Surveys show they follow these good eating habits even when they are given 
a free choice of foods. 

There is no denying —these women are learning an invaluable lesson. Con- 
sciously or not, they are learning to feed their future families nutritious foods 
for a stronger, better America. 


ICE CREAM—A FAVORITE FOOD 


With the women in the service, Ice Cream is an overwhelming a4 “« 

favorite. And, like the men, they get it frequently. | 7 
So, if you aren’t always able to buy Ice Cream—re- _/ —= 
member, our armed forces come first and, by going without, you’re 
sharing this valuable food with our men and women in uniform. 


Food Value OF ONE SERVING OF 
VANILLA ICE CREAM 
Calories | Protein Gm. | Calcium Gm. | Vitamin A 1.U. | Thiamin Mg. | Riboflavin Mg. 


200; 3.9 | 0.131; 399 ./0.038) 0.105 


NATIONAL Dairy CouNcIL, 111 N. Cana. St., Cuicaco 6, ILLINOIS 
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Ave your taking home 


It goes without saying that you are 
co-operating with the Government’s Food 
Fights For Freedom Program. 


It also goes without saying that we 
want to help. 

And we believe we can help by bringing 
an illustrated free booklet to your atten- 


tion. It’s called “Wartime Recipes From 
Canned Foods.” 

This free booklet contains 41 wartime 
recipes, all of which call for 10 ration 
points or less, recipes on desserts excepted. 

It gives interesting, low-point recipes 
for soups, vegetable juice cocktail, and 
meat-savers. 

It also includes many suggestions for 
“stretching” rationed toods—new ideas 
for making meat and fish go further. 

If you are not already using this book- 
let, we shall be glad to send you sufficient 
copies for every student in your class. 
The coupon shown below is for your con- 
venience. Fill it in and mail it today. 


Name 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me (_ ) copies of “Wartime Recipes from Canned Foods.” 


School 


(Piease print name and dddress) 


City 


State 
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GRAND IDEAS 


for less-meat menus 


FREE! 


It’s likely that meatless days and less-meat 
menus may continue. So these suggestions for 
using cereals as “‘extenders’? may be helpful. 

For example: KELLOGG’S RICE KRISPIES make 
delicious toppings for casserole dishes. You mix 
this tasty cereal with a little melted butter, and 
spread over the casserole dish. RICE KRISPIES 
also are a grand accompaniment to chop suey, 
meat creoles, curries, 4 la king dishes and - 
chowders. And there are dozens of ways to 
use cereals in “‘meat alternates’’ suggested 
in the FREE booklet offer at right. 


Remember, when you use Kellogg Cereals 
you are getting GooD FooD. These cereals 
are either made of whole grain, or the equal 
of whole grain in nearly all the protective 
food elements declared essential in human 
nutrition. 


SEND TODAY for the 


FREE folder, containing com- 
plete daily menus and delight- 
ful recipes for meat-shortage 
days. Write Dept. JHE-45 
Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


OF TRICKS FOR 


rn and inventive ability of beginner and expert 
alike are spurred by novel presentation of sewing ideas in this 
new 32-page illustrated booklet. The booklet is assembled in a 


form adaptable to your own teaching methods either as a part “ peer sewing and eee a 
of, or a supplement to, trat a easily understood. The 
pplement to, your own courses. ideas in this booklet are designed to be helpful io 
Suggestions contained in “Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing” meeting everyday sewing problems. Copies are 
are ideal for today’s needs. They utilize the serviceable. easily free to you and members of your class. Fill in the 


laundered material from cotton bags which come to America’s 


30,000,000 homes every week as containers for sugar, meal, 
flour, feed, and other items. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Bor 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee, 


Please “Bag of 
Sewing” to 
= 


City __ 
*Limit of 25 copies per class. 


A YARD SAVED IS A YARD. MADE FOR VICTORY 
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| How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM'S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (iersime Edivion) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 

women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 

brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, | 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has : 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 

for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 


This is the famous Chatham Informa- 
tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57,Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send ...... free copies of "Hag er Blankets Intelligently” ( 


me Edition) 
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for the smart 
Miss Day 


Ana here—in a grape-nutshell—is the 
secret of her success — 

Y’see, as a home economist she knows 
how easy it is to plan an adequate break- 
of the 
day’s nourishment —she features Grape- 
Nuts Flakes! Why does she do this? Be- 
cause an average serving (1 ounce) of 
Grape-Nuts Flakes with milk (3 ounces) 
and sugar (1 teaspoon) provides about 


fast that provides at least 14 to 15 


20% of an adult’s daily minimum need 
of vitamin B, . . . about 8 to 10% of the 
requirement of protein ... plus valuable 
contributions of niacin, riboflavin, iron 
and other minerals. 


Grape-Nuts Flakes 


and Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post's 40% 
Bran Flakes, hot Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal 


ALL GENERAL FOODS CEREALS 


There, you see—one item makes a lot of 
difference. A sip-’n-run breakfast can be- 
come well-rounded and nourishing with 
the addition of a whole-grain cereal like 
Grape-Nuts Flakes. 

And here is a form of whole-grain nour- 
ishment that people life and can serve in 
a twinkling. Flavor, convenience, nourish- 
ment—m-m-m, delicious Grape-Nuts 
Flakes. Bouquets to all of you who know 
your human nature and the value of 
tempting taste, as well as nutrition . . . 
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CHOOL’S ALMOST OVER. Farewell parties, receptions, com- 
mencements will soon be in order. Such occasions call for 
party fare. 

Here is ‘a timely cookie recipe your students will want for 
their own parties this year. These butterless Butterscotch 
Squares are the tender, slightly chewy kind of cookie that 
almost everyone likes. They’re easy on scarce rationed ingre- 
dients—and so easy to make with Crisco that even beginning 
students should have no trouble. No tedious creaming or 
stirring is necessary. Crisco itself is soft and creamy. In fact, 
this pure, all-vegetable shortening is the finest you can use— 
no matter what you cook. 

Plan now to use Crisco in your cookery classes for the Fall 
semester. You'll like it! For Crisco makes all your foods— 
cakes, pies, fried foods—-better tasting. Try it and see! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio s—) 


\ 


Crisco 
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BUTTERSCOTCH SQUARES 


Ya cup Crisco + 1 cup brown sugar* 
Ya tsp. salt + 1 tsp. vanilla 
legg + 1 cup sifted flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
Vs cup chopped pecans 


Blend Crisco, brown sugar, salt, vanilla 
and egg. Add flour sifted with baking 
powder. Mix smooth and stir in pecans. 
Spread the mixture in a shallow pan 
(about 9" square) which has been lightly 
“Criscoed.”” Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) 25-30 minutes. While still warm, 
cut into squares. Decorate each with a 
nut meat, fastened in place with a dab 
of confectioners sugar moistened with 
milk or water. Yield: 2 to 2': dozen. 
All Measurements Level. 


*To save sugar, reduce brown sugar to 
'e cup and add 's; cup dark corn syrup 
or 4 cup honey. 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


It's Digestible! 
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BERNARDIN 


The best equipment produces the 
best results! That's why so many 
Home Economists prefer and use 
Bernardin 2-Piece Metal Caps in 
home canning. You'll like them, 
too—and will be delighted with 
the results you get. 

Bernardin Caps are really supe- 
rior to ordinary caps because they 
against spoilage—due to the triple- 


coating on inside of lids. A bot- - 


Backed by Good Housekeeping Guar- 
anty Seal—an important fea- 
ture of Bernardin Caps. 


© 


MASON CAPS 


tom coating of tin,then sanitary gold 
lacquer, and finally acid-resistin 
your precious foods. Positive vac- 
uum seal—easy to use—easy to open 
—economical (use the screw bands 
over-and-over—replace only inex- 
pensive lids)—fit all mason jars. 
Lids packed face to face to prevent 
sticking together. Try Bernardin— 
you'll never be satisfied with ordi- 
nary Caps again. 


FREE so Home Economists—the wonder- 
fully complete Bernardin Home Canning 
Guide—64 pages of up-to-the-minute short 
cuts, recipes, menus, charts. Grand for expe- 
rienced canners—plus step-by-step imstruc- 
tions for beginners. 10c to students and 
homemakers. Send for yours now! 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. 
DEPT. Z-5, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
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“MOTHER ALWAYS FELT THAT 
| MARRIED BENEATH ME 


DON'T see why,” protested little Beu- 
lah. “I think daddy is very nice. 

“So do I, child,” Elsie, the Borden Cow, 
hastened to reassure the little calf. “‘But 
mother was terribly conscious of our fam- 
ily’s position. She never forgot all the flat- 
tering things that Borden inspectors said 
about us.” 

“What's so wonderful about being flat- 
tered by a Borden inspector?” demanded 
Beulah. 

“Any cow that meets the approval of a 
Borden inspector,” explained Elsie, “is 
positively the cream of the cream of cow 
society. It’s the Borden inspector's business 
to be fussy. 

“Tdon’t like fussbudgets, decided Beulah. 


“ 


© Borden Co. 


“You need them in the milk business,” 
smiled Elsie. “*Fussbudgety Borden inspec- 
tors see to it that the milk that goes into 
Borden products is as pure as the healthiest 
cows and the strictest laboratory controls 
can make it. 


Otherexpert fussbudgets keepcareful tabs 
on every Borden product in every stage of 
production. That makes the name Borden a 
mark of reassurance on such things as Biolac, 
evaporated milk, cheese, or ice cream.” 

“Well, I only hope people appreciate it,” 
said Beulah. 

“They do, child,” beamed Elsie. ““Why, 


almost everywhere vou go people agree: 
If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” 


it Barden’, got to be good / 
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QUICK INDEX 


OF THE CONTENTS: 


HOW TO BUY LAUNDERABLE FABRICS 
DOING THE WEEKLY WASHING AND IRONING 
LAUNDERING WASHABLE HOME FURNISHINGS 


WASHING AND IRONING DELICATE FABRICS 


WASHING AUTOMATICALLY IN THE LAUNDROMAT 


Tune in: yobn Charles Thomas Sunday 2:30 EUT., N. 3. C. 
“Top of the Evening’’ Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 EWT., Biue Network 


house 
Plants in 25 Cities ... Offices Everywhere 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


Consumer Education Section, 250 East Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free desk copy of the W eaGuroe 


HOME LAUNDERING 
GUIDE 


Ready to go to Work in 
Your Homemaking and 
Conservation Classes! 


40-page Séction—Home Laun- 
dering Made Easy! Authorita- 
tive, up-to-the-minute, non- 
commercial information on 
correct home laundering, with 
data on fabric and clothing 
selection thrown in for good 
measure! Suitable for class- 
room use. Compiled by the 
Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute, under the direction of 
Mrs, Julia Kiene, with the co- 
operation of leading manufac- 
turers and magazine editors. 
Packed with facts. 


Plus an 8-page Preview of the 
Westinghouse Laundromat, 
Shows you how easy washing 
will be, postwar, with the 
Westinghouse automatic wash- 
er, the Laundromat. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE DESK COPY 
TODAY ... Use coupon below 


Home Laundering Guide > 


Name 


Organ 


City 


Address . 


ization 
Zone. State 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Food will build a new America! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
emphasize the importance of food to man’s health 
an 5 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
a separate course in foods. In many schools both 
a composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and 
You and Foods for Home and School both have a 
place in the best-equipped school. 


FOODS FOR HOME 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
and 
FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Your Home and You is a design for modern liv 
ing, written by one of the best-known teachers if 
America, a past president of the Home Economia 
Department of the National Education Associ 
tion, an author whose books have stood the tes 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod 
ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home ang 
family, and teaching the basic facts regarding 
foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen 
sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing 
intelligent buying. A story introduces each ne 
topic with the human-interest approach. 


THE MODE IN 


AND SCHOOL 
Copyright 1944 


This new book meets wartime 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of ‘the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 
upil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the pupil is enthusiastically led 
to write her own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 


and performing her own experi- MARRIAGE 
ments. Johnson, Randolph, and ments. 
Pixley 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 


LOOKING TOWARD 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Duicle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To hel 
girls to be attractive, to be popu 
lar, to learn how to sew, to také 
care of a home and of children, arg 
important objectives of the book 
How to find a job, how to livé 
happily with others at home andi 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany th¢ 
Mode in Dress cnd Home is de 
signed to make the study of cloth 
ing and homemaking easier an 
more interesting. When com 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish 


DRESS 
WORKBC 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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